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A Peep 


——— GOOD THINGS FOR 1900 
Into American Agricultur- 


PROSPECTUS 












ist’s Plans for the Coming Year 


Make Each and Every Issue of American Agriculturist for 1900 Worth a Dollar to the Intelligent Family Whose Members Read It Carefully and Follow Its Helps— 
$52 a Year in Value for Each $1 Subscription! Deeds Count, not Words Merely. What American Agriculturist Has Done—These Things Among Others: 


The Greatest Variety of the Most Seasonable In- 
formation that will Prove of the Utmost Helpfulness 


to the Farmer and His Family—The Past the 
Best Guarantee of the Future—No High Sound. 
ing Promises or ‘‘Tiushy’’ Features, but a Program 
of Solid Worth and Bright Attractiveness that will 








American Agrieulturist induced congress to establish govern- 
ment experiment stations in each state, and to appropriate $15,000 a 


year for each of such stations. 
Also got $25,000 a 
each ugricultural college. - 


Improvements in the rural postal service, including free collec- 
tion and celivery that bids fair to become almost universal. 

Cenducting national agricultural contests that have done much 
Many thousands of dollars’ 
prizes have teen distributed in these competitions. 
aecounts, 
ardens, poultry, ete. 
merican beet sugar industry, to 
give farmers the $100,000,000 home market for this new and profitable 


good for profitable farming. 
Promoted the keeping of actual 

profits of corn, wheat, potatoes, 
Almost alone established the 


erop. j 
Instituted, years ago, the first corn show. 


Called the first corn congress ever held (at Chicago, Feb 16, ’98, 
with 21 states represented), which resulted in 
organization that has 
enormously increased the export of corn, promoted new utilizations 
of the corn plant and its grain, and established the corn show and 


The American Maize Propaganda—an 


kitchen at the Paris exposition of 1900. 


Aided in reorganizing and making more efficient the Patrons of 
Husbandry in the middle states as well as at the east. 

Promoted the enactment of laws by national and state legis- 
latures to protect producers and consumers against fraudulent or 


adulterated products. 


Was especislly influential in behalf of the great dairy interests 
in the fight against oleomargarine and filled cheese. 

Organized state and national tobacco growers’ associations, es- 
pecially cigar leaf, and helped them to win great victories against 
Present prosperity of this industry is largely 


foreign competition. 
due to these efforts. 


Promoted the good roads movement and means to continue so 
to do until good, reads are universal, without unjustly taxing the 


farmer. 


year additional from the 


to show 


ke al = Scnspiesti a — wet : 
Led in the several victorious reforms in behalf of equal taxation 
and other exerts to relieve the farmers’ burden. 
Helped to organize the shippers of milk to New York and other 
United States for markets. Result,--beiter prices and reform of old abuses. 
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THE AUTHORITY IN AGRICULTURE 
For more than half a century American 
Agriculturist has been the one accepted and 
final authority on agriculture on this conti- 
nent. It will continue to maintain its su- 
premacy as the “old reliable” in all that per- 
tains to farm practice and __ science. 
It is intensely practical, not theoretical. It 
states correctly the various methods pursued 
by successful men in the different branches 
of agriculture. It is also accurate in the re- 
lations of science to farming. “If you see 

it in American Agriculturist, it’s so.” 


ADAPTED TO EACH SECTIUN 

American Agriculturist is made especially 
for the farmers of Ohio, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey,. the Middle States and 
the South. No other journal of its kind has 
sO many correspondents in every part of this 
region. Its articles are based on practical ex- 
perience right here in your own state. Its sub- 
scribers’ questions are answered by men and 
women who, living and. working under con- 
ditions similar to your own, have successfully 
solved the problems inquired about, and at 
our request furnished their experience for the 
benefit of American Agriculturist’s subscrib- 
ers. This is true not only of agricultural mat- 
ters of general interest to this entire section, 
but by means of sub-editions we are able to 
treat the peculiar interests of the South with- 
out infringing upon the space or the local in- 
terests of New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania or other middle states. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist is thus your state paper 
as though it were published in your own 
state, and of course is the one state agricul- 
tural journal for New, York and New Jersey, 
but also gives yoy such facts and methods 
from other parts of the country or of the 
world as you need, but which a purely local 
paper cannot even attempt to supply. 


THE EDITORIAL POLICY 


of American Agriculturist is intensely pro- 
gressive—broad, big, generous, fearless, .un- 
trammeled, unconventional and executive. 
See our editorial page on this point. 


FARM PRACTICE 


in all its branches, working the soil, handling 
Staple or special crops, how to prevent 


drouth, best methods of irrigation, any and 
all problems that beset the working farmer, 
gardener- or 


market amateur are com- 











prehensively discussed in a helpful way 
and at just the right season. Special atten- 
tion is always given to new methods and im- 
provements that prove successful and _profit- 
able. 

THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF AGRICULTURE 
will be treated in American Agriculturist even 
better than heretofore. Our contributors 
include the best authorities and most suc- 
cessful farmers, breeders, horticulturists and 
specialists. Many of them are famous for 
their success in the practice or science of 
agriculture. Others may not be so well 
known, but have had experience that enables 
them to write quite as helpfully. That ar- 
ticle is of the greatest value which is 
most directly helpful and inspiring to the 
largest number of readers, irrespective of 
who the author may be. 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 

will continue to be fully treated.. The vari- 
ous breeds of Cattle, Horses, Sheep and 
Swine, also Poultry, Bees and Pet Stock will 
have due attention. The best methods of 
breeding, feeding, care, handling and market- 
ing will be covered by experts. Developments 
that make for changes in the future of live 
stock will be early pointed out, that our 
readers may intelligently plan their work so 
as to reap the largest immediate and future 
profits from all live stock. 

Our Money in Poultry’ Contest for 1900 
promises to be intensely interesting and of® 
great value to all who keep land or water 
fowl. American Agriculturist heads the prizes 
with $500 in gold, and the total prizes may 
exceed $5000 in value. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY DAIRYING 

and how to make it pay bigger profits with 
less work. This great series will begin at 
once, the first article being on Feeding the 
Dairy Herd, by F. W. Woll-of the Wiscon- 
sin experiment station. Mr Woll is un- 
questionably the one man who has given the 
largest attention, both practical and scientific, 
to this phase of stock feeding. The very 
latest methods of “handling milk and its 
products, both in the farm dairy or in the 
creamery and cheese factory, will be de- 
scribed by equally capable experts. 

FRUITS AND FLOWERS 
will receive the full attention their impor- 
tance deserves. _ Enormous as these indus- 
tries now are, they are to be vastly increased, 


Perfected a system of Accurately reporting all staple and 
cial crops. American Agriculturist’s reports are now accepted as au- 
thoritative in all markets 

Have not only advocated important economie reforms on a 
cultural progress. but have helped farmers to so organize as to ef- 
fectively accomplish their purpose. 

American Agriculturist’s inquiry, during the hard times, into the 
farmers’ true condition, and its championship of the farmers’ credit 
owerful factor in reducing the rate of interest, paying up or 
refunding mortgages and 
upon which presperity now rests. 

Was iirst to point out the dawn of good times, first to show why 
higher prices were to prevail and general industry to revive. F 
ers and others who ctosely followed American Agriculturist in these 
matters have as a result made thousands upon thousands of dollars. 

Inaugurated a new departure in rural life—better churches, bet- 
ter schools, better libraries, better society, more social activity and 
other improvements to make life on our farms the healthiest and 
happiest existence, es well as a profitable one. 

Has ever been a powerful factor for all true progress in uplift- 
ing the material welfare and happiness of our rural homes. 

Almost alone of the agricultural press, has devoted liberal space 
and thought to the women and young folks of 
lightening their labors and promoting their welfare. 

Has ever sought to be an inspiration to the farmer and every 
member of his family,—a practical help to better methods, larger 
profits and happier contentment. ; 

In these and other respects, American Agriculturist has so far 
outrivaled its ccmpetitors that comparison is impossible. 

Consequently, it has the largest number of subscribers of any 
journal of its class, and holds them strictly on its merits. 
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at home and abroad. 
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in rehabilitating the farmers’ 


finances, 


‘arm- 


the rural household, 


and south. All that pertains t 
and marketing of large or small 
fruits, and of plants and flowers indoors or 
out, written by successful specialists. Our 
horticultural editor, Dr F. M. Hexamer, is 
chairman of the American pomological soci- 
ety’s committee on new fruits. 
TRUCK FARMING, GARDENING 

and the other specialties are constantly be- 
coming more important and_ profitable. 
American <Agriculturist will continue to do 
for them more and better than any other 
agency or journal. 

Nearly $2500 worth of prizes were offered 
in Our Garden Contest last spring to induce 
folks to illustrate and describe just what 
they do at gardening’ and how. These re- 
ports will be a feature of American Agricul- 
turist—the most striking and helpful horti- 
cultural matter ever printed. 


NEW STAPLE CROPS, 
that may pay better than the cereals, or that 
will reduce the acreage devoted to other 
crops, and thus raise the level of all: farm 
profits, have always been promoted by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Sugar beets, tobacco, onions, 
potatoes, broom corn, rice, crimson clover, 
etc, almost totally neglected by other jour- 
nals, will continue to benefit from our efforts. 


THE FARMERS’ MOVEMENT 

is reflected in agricultural meetings and con- 
ventions, and in various organizations and 
efforts -at co-operation, an‘ in other less ap- 
parent ways. It is perhaps the greatest iorce 
in. .modern progress, fraught with vast pos- 
sibilities. American Agriculturist has ever 
been in the front rank of the farmers’ move- 
ment. We shall continue to not only give all 
the news about it, but also try to aid in 
directing farmers’ efforts, so as to make them 
most effective. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF FARMING 


American Agriculturist has come to be 
recognized: in every.township throughout the 
cotintry, as ‘well-as in every city market and on 
the bourses of the world, as the authority on 
Commercial Agriculture. This department 
will be even stronger in 1900.. Our crop re- 
ports, already the accepted authority, will 
more than maintain their previous high 
standing. The news of the crops and of the 
industrial and financial world, interpretation 


both north 
the culture 
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Points About [lilking. 


Cc, P. HASKINS, OHIO. 





A good milker can not make a good cow 
,out of a poor one, but a poor milker can 
and will spoil the best of cows and neu- 
tralize the most judicious feeding. The 
foundation for a good or poor milker is laid 
at the very start. 

In order to succeed, the beginner should 
have a liking for the business. He must 
become acquainted with his cows and not 
only know them by sight but should study 
their individual characteristics and tem- 
peraments in order to know just how to 
handle them. He should also have some 
competent person to show him just how to 
begin. No one could reasonably expect 
children to become good penmen by giving 
them a pen, a bottle of ink and some pa- 
per, but that is the way a majority learn 
to milk. They are given a pail, a stool and 
shown a cow, and left to themselves. A 
miserable failure is often the result. 

The cow on which to begin should be a 
quiet, easy milker, and one that is not giv- 
ing a large quantity. Under no circum- 
stances should the beginner continue to 
milk after his arms or hands commence to 
ache. Better have another finish the cow. 
This will only have to be done a few times, 
Milk well and milk fast from the very start, 
but don’t milk too much. Always avoid 
that jerky motion which is so common. Also 
the habit of stripping with thumb and fin- 
ger. The practice of wetting the teats is 
very bad, as it induces the growth of warts 
and scabs and is as unnecessary as it is 
filthy. Deal gently but firmly with the 
cows, and bear in mind that a good milker 
is always a skilled workman. 


PRIZE-WINNING 


made over 600 lbs of butter. 


AYRSHIRE BULL, 


This bull is a typical Ayrshire as now bred in the United States. 
fine block-shaped udders and well-placed teats, 
ana his granddam on his mother’s side produced in 10 months 9945 Ibs milk averaging 5.2 per cent butter fat. 
Ayrshires are hardy dairy cattle, suited to almost all climatic conditions, but found most commonly 
in Canada, New England and the hilly regions of the middle states. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
For Week Ending November 18, 1899 


Forage Crops for Profit. 
THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA, 





All farmers on small or moderately sized 
holdings who keep live stock should also 
grow forage crops in addition to their grass 
pastures, since they so much reduce the 
area required for the latter. But those stock 
growers who live on large holdings, and 
more especially those of them whose tillable 
lands are in climates where the rainfall 
is oftentimes less than could be desired, 
should also grow them, In these areas the 
yields from grass pastures are frequently 
small, very much less than can be obtained 
from crops sown expressly to provide pas- 
ture for a single season or but a part of a 
season. As a rule, therefore, the necessity 
for growing these crops will increase with 
the less favorable conditions for growing 
grass pastures, and vice versa. Those crops 
can, however, be more profitably grown to 
furnish grazing for sheep and swine than 
to furnish the same for cattle and horses, 
since the tramping of the latter, while graz- 
ing, leads to a greater percentage of waste 
in the pasture. Nevertheless, some of these 
pasture crops may be grown with great ad- 
vantage by dairymen, more especially in 
the prairie country west of the Mississippi. 

When farmers generally who live upon 
arable lands give that attention to the 
growing of this class of forage crops which 
they ought to, from the standpoint of self- 
interest, no limit can be set to the possible 
increase in live stock and live stock pro- 
ducts. More especially will this be true 
when they give that attention also to the 
growing of soiling and fodder crops which 
their importance demands. In those encour- 
aging days that are drawing near, the 
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production in these lines that will be ob- 
tained from small areas would astonish 
many of the farmers ef to-day. And the 
increase will no less apply to the quantity 
than to the quality of the product, because 
of the suitable character of the food fur- 
nished, because of its seasonableness and 
because of its abundance. 

When nearly 100 sheep can be pastured 
from the closing days of April to the open- 
ing days of November on ten acres of such 
forage, as has been done at the Minnesota 
university experiment farm, the possibili- 
ties in live stock production light up with a 
peculiar brightness. When it is remem- 
bered that the soil was sandy, that the 
subsoil was sand or gravel or a mixture 
of the two, that the land had been. but fee- 
bly fertilized, the brightness grows more 
radiant. And when it is called to mind 
that 10 tons of cured fodder and 10 tons of 
soiling food were also taken from the same 
10 acres during the growihg period, and that 
much unused forage was plowed under as 
green manure, the firmament of possible 
production becomes all ablaze with prom- 
ise. The first to look at those happy indi- 
cations will probably be the first to engage 
in growing forage crops. 





Russia’s Wheat Crop, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate for 1899, approximates 
398,000,000 bu, or 61,000,000 less than the final 
official estimate for ’98. This estimate for 
the latest crop is considerably higher than 
most of the commercial estimates which 
have appeared up to date. The Russian 
rye crop, which is the most important part 
of Russia’s bread supply, is poor te only 
fair in a number of important provinces. 


JOHN WEBB, 5180. PROPERTY OF C. L. PECK 


He is eight years old and his heifers are good milkers with 
The sire of this bull, Sir Webb 4658, was a noted prize winner at New York fairs, 


From this was 
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504 [4] 
Sowing Clover on Fall Plowed Land. 


W. W. DILLARD, KANSAS, 





D. F. D., to secure a stand of clover, plow 
in the fall and as early as possible in the 
spring harrow well, sow your seed and then 
harrow again. This plan I have followed 
for nine years, except the harrowing af- 
ter seeding, and I have never yet failed to 
obtain the most satisfactory results. I have 
also secured a vod stand from seeding in 
Feb on wheat and timothy sown the Sept 
previous. Seven years ago last spring I 
sowed one quart of clover in Feb on wheat 
and timothy as alluded to above, and have 
sown no clover since, and my clover erop 
this year is as good as one could wish to 
bave it. My plan is to cut the clover in 
middle of June and let the second crop 
mature, then turn on my cattle. They have 
good pasturage until Nov 15 or Decl. Then 
if the roots of the old crop are killed out 
by freezing, you have enough seed tramped 
into the ground to come up thick in the 
spring. One good crop of clover hay and 2% 
months of the best of fall grazing is enough 
to expect of it. In addition to this, I allowed 
my cattle to run in a 60-acre prairie pas- 
ture, and now in this pasture will find one 
good buneh of clover to every plot six feet 
square all over the pasture. 

In erder to have hay and good pasturage, 
we must protect our meadows as well as we 
would a crep of grain, not allowing stock to 
run upon them in wet, muddy weather, par- 
ticularly im the spring. Remember a steer 
weighing 100@ lbs, every time he puts his 
foot dewn covering a small space three to 
feur inches square, there is a pressure of 
600 Ibs, because two feet are eff the ground 
and two on it. Upon this same principle I 
have seen many good orchards die for the 
lack of meisture, where hogs had run in 
the orchard the year round, or even six 
months. The soil became so packed that 
nine-tenths of the water would run off and 
never get to the roots. 





Keep Small Fruits in Rows. 


JOHN CHAMBERL‘IN NEW YORK. 





Why does the farmer who wants to raise 
raspberries or blackberries Just enough for 
his own use always set them out in a 
butch? Of course he puts them in rows and 
all that, but they are soon in a mat and 
the grass and weeds are having it their 
own way with them. When I took up this 
branch of gardening the first thing I set 
about to reform was the berry patch, which 
was not only in the last stages of weedi- 
ness and grass, but was a terror from Can- 
ada thistles, mot to mention the berry 
bushes themselves. Now, if anyone should 
visit the farm he would notice a few long 
rows of berry bushes running one at a time 
the full length of the garden. If I care to 
I ean hoe them out neatly once in awhile 
and never a scratch, though it is probable 
thal some straw mulch will do the work 
for me. The rows run north and south and 
wili shade ether garden crops very little. 
Here and there a plant left out gives space 
for passifg through the rows 

Strawberries had a hard time of it this 
fal, where they had to be transplanted. 
My experienee is that it does not pay to 
transplant them in very dry wrather unless 
they are te have especial care, both in set- 
ting and watering afterward. My new 
bed, whieh waited for rain till Labor day 
and then was set earefully, was not thor- 
oughly watered and would have died but 
for the rain that eame about two weeks 
later. As it is, most of the plants lived, but 
have made small growth. Apparently 
nearly all the roots died, and they were 
rooted unusually well. They will get a 
good cevering of straw this winter and it 
will ve left in the rews when growth sets 
in again. I am in favor of the matted row 
system, as it is umderstood by me. Run- 
ners will be allowed te grow, and when a 
new rew is established it wi!l be with a 
line and spade; all plants outside the very 
narrew rew will be turned tunder. By 
changing the place of the row slightly from 





FARM AND FIELD 


year to year new plants will be secured 
without transplanting and the farmer can 
xeep*centrol of his strawberry bed without 
much labor. 


Kill Chinch Bugs Now. 
OHIO EXPER STA BULLETIN, 





Chinch bugs winter largely among matted 
grass, fallen leaves and other rubbish. They 
also winter over in great numbers in shocks 
of corn fodder, left out in the fields over 
winter, and outbreaks in wheat fields, even 
where sown among corn, have again and 
again been traced to such shocks standing 
out over winter among the wheat. Shocks 
of corn or fodder should be drawn in from 
off the wheat fields this fall and winter. 
When possible to do so, all matted grass, 
fallen leaves or other rubbish bordering on 
wheat fields should be burned between now 
and May 1 

In the timothy meadows where chinch 
bugs have been present, an examination 
should be made about the roots of the grass 
along the margins of such areas of de- 
struction. If chinch bugs are found, they 
ean be prevented from doing further in- 
jury, next spring, by plowing the ground 
quite deeply this fall or winter, which will 
place them soe far below the surface that 
they will be destroyed, and thus prevented 
from continuing their ravages next year. 
In timothy meadows the pest must be 
looked for just below the surface of the 
ground about the bulbous roots of the grass. 


Rat Proof Crib. 


A. F. A, 








A farmer who has been tormented with 
rats in the corn crib has-outwitted the cun- 
ning rodents by simply cover‘ng the out- 
side of his corn crib with heavy %-in mesh 
wire netting from below the floor to the 
roof. If the doors are kept shut, the corn 
will come out in spring as porrght and clean 
as it went in the fall previous. If I were 
to build another crib, however, T would nail 
the wire on the inside of the crib and use 
no side boarding at all, but fasten with 
staples the wire to 2x4 posts set edgewise 
12 or 14 in apart. Th.s would save the ex- 
pense of siding and allow air to circulate 
tnrough the crib. 

Dimensions of the crib would be 3 to 3% 
ft in width at the bottom and both sides to 
slant outward and upward at an angie of 
about 70 degrees, the top of the posts to be 
strongly nailed to the rafters whether the 
roof is to be of a single or doub’e slant. The 
ends of the crib must be tnade tight with 
a tight fitting door or doors, which must of 
course always be closed when no one is in 
or around the crib. The crib snould be 18 
in or 2 ft from the ground. As an extra 
precaution the wire netting may be put 
between the two thicknesses of floor boards, 
but if properly built, that would probably 
be unnecessary. The crib should be at least 
6 ft high between floor and roof. Such a 
crib would last a lifetime and not a bushel 
of corn destroyed, provided the enemy is 
not introduced in loads of corn hauled from 
the field or from othe~ carelessness, 





Cover Clover Seed Deep—in this part of 
Iowa we generally sow our clover with eats 
or barley, upon corn stalks, then cultivate 
the seed in. I used to sow my clover just 
before the last harrowing, but hardly ever 
got a good stand, then I changed my plan 
and sowed my clover before any cultiva- 
tion was done, so that when the oats were 
cultivated or disked in, the clover seed was 
also well covered. Since doing this I have 
never missed having a good stand. I have 
at present about eight acres, sown last 
spring, and it looks fine. Although we had 
quite a dry time after harvest, it did not 
kurt the clover. When itis put in deep there 
is no danger of dying out.—[Ed Hartsock, 
Iowa. 





The Composition of Milk is affected very 
little by the food. The quantity may be 
greatly increased or decreased by different 
kinds of food. © 





THE HANDY MECHANIC. 


Using a Lantern in a Barn—The dan. 
gers that arise when a lighted lantern is 
carried into the barn are too manifest to 
need description. The cut shows a con- 














venient device for use either in the feeding 
floor or in the tie-up. Suspended at fre- 
quent distances from above are small cords. 
Attached to the lower ends are hooks upon 
which the lantern may be hung. It will 
then be up out of the way of any chance 
blow that might upset it if resting upon 
the floor. Suspend a set well back toward 
the rear wall, behind the row of cows also, 
and there will be no upsetting of the lantern 
when milking or caring for the animals. 


Extemporizing Heavy Lumber—Where 
One has boards but not the necessary lum- 
ber for posts and other supports, the boards 
can be put together in various ways that 





will give great strength, taking the place 
in many cases of the desired timber. The 
cut suggests some of these ways, and oth- 
ers will occur to the ingenious. Lighter 
and lighter timbers are being used in fram- 
ing, and inch boards can be utilized for 
rafters in small buildings, using the neces- 
sary thickness to give stiffness to the roof. 
In fact, many barns aré now being wholly 
framed with two-inch boards. 


A Stable Convénience—The accompany- 
ing illustration shows a very excellent way 














to utilize the space under the stable stair- 
way. The space under the lowest portion is 
used for a grain bin, the bottom being 
sloped toward the front of the bin as indi- 
cated by the dotted line, so that one will 
not have to reach far, even when the bin is 
nearly empty. The remainder of the.space 
is used for hanging up harnesses, the walls 
being available for this purpose. The door- 
way, which is high enough to admit one 
without stooping, can be closed by a door 
or by a rough cloth curtain. 








Good Crop of Onion Sets. 





Grown extensively in a ‘ew states for 
use by market gardeners, the crop of onion 
sets this year does not appear to be at all 
turdensome. Reports to American Agri- 
cvituris tfrom large growers and dealers 
making a specialty of onion sets indicate 
that the supply to be wintered over and 
available for the markets next spring shows 
no general increase compared with a year 
ago. This is particularly true of the 
west, some of the leading producers in the 
Chicago truck section having about the 
same as last year, stocks in Ind moderate, 
in central Ohio the supply to be wintered 
over larger than last year, in northwestern 
Pa smaller, and in the southeastern part of 
the state adjacent to Philadelphia about 
the average. The conditions as a whole are 
good, although here and there some ten- 
dency to sprout, owing to unfavorable 
weather; some complaint that the sets run 
larger than last year, buyers discriminat- 
ing against these. In the sections which 
cater to the southern trade a good many 
sets have already left growers’ hands, else- 
where few transactions, although some 
contracts being made for future delivery. 

Growing onion sets is quite a specialty in 
toss Co, O, which has more than last year, 
in good condition, some selling at $1 25@1 50 
per bu in carlots, holders inclined to let 
go at these prices. In Bucks Co, Pa, ten- 
dency to sprout is noted; yellow and red 
sets 150 per bu, white 1 75@2. Owing to 
earlier unfavorable weather something of 
a shortage is noted in northwestern Pa ad- 
jacent to Lake Erie, quality good, few sold. 
Seedsmen have shown much interest in the 
middle and eastern states, picking up lib- 
eral quantities of onion sets, largely for the 
southern trade. A dealer at Trenton, N J, 
writes us that most of the onion set grow- 
ers are sold out. In New England onion sets 
are in less favor than in some other parts 
of the country, farmers making a specialty 
of the onion crop. largely using seed. 


Some of the New Books. 








Our INSECT FRIENDS AND Fors—How to 
collect, preserve and study them, By Belle 
S. Cragin, A M. Illustrated, 377 pp, 12 mo. 
Cloth. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Although there are already many books 

on entomology, the special field for which 

this, the latest one, is intended has hitherto 
remained singularly barren. Miss” Cragin 
shows how important a part is borne by 
insects in the economy of nature and how 
closely related are insects, plants and birds, 
or entomology, botany and _ ornithology. 
She sets forth the pleasure’ to be derived 
from a systematic study of the habits of 
insects, and gives many points which will 
be of practical value to the beginner. All 
the more important species found in the 
states east of the Rocky mountains and 
north of the Gulf states are described and 
named with their popular and scientific 
names, and very many of them are illus- 
trated, so true to life that the beginner will 
have no difficulty in identifying his speci- 
mens. Sold by Orange Judd company. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 





Progress in Foreign Apple Trade. 





Much interest is manifested in the apple 
export trade, not only in this country and 
the Canadian provinces, but also abroad, 
where consumers have learned the merits 
of American fruit. Up to early Nov the ex- 
port trade of the season of 1899-1900 has 
proved only fairly satisfactory to commer- 
cial orchardists and exporters, Shipments 
to the other side have been rather heavy, 
no inconsiderable part of the fruit reaching 
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foreign auction houses in soft condition. 
These facts have worked against profitable 
returns, and while sales as quoted in our 
columns week by week show some high fig- 
ures, liberal quantities go at a compara- 
tively low level, leaving little profit for the 
operator this side of the ocean. It seems 
to be largely a question of temporary con- 
dition. The high esteem in which prime 
American and Canadian apples are held by 
foreign consumers is reflected in trade let- 
ters sent out by leading importers in the 
U K and on the continent, and also by our 
own correspondents in the countries indi- 
cated. 

Europe wants many American apples, but 
wants them good in quality and packing 
and at reasonable prices. Under these con- 
ditions the U S and Canada should be able 
to export each season 2,000,000 bbls and up- 
ward. Current exports are pubiished in our 
market columns each week. Shipments 
from Ont and N §S are mostly to England 
and Scotland, those countries also taking 
the bulk of American apples, although our 
choice fruit is apparently gaining steadily 
in favor in northern and eastern Europe. 
The continent began to buy American ap- 
ples this year several weeks earlier than 
usual. Canadian apples afford sharp com- 
petition for fruit from the U S. Our neigh- 
bors across the line exercise great care in 
sorting and packing, and at times have the 
further advantage of lower ocean freights. 
Last year Germany took 22,681 bbls apples 
from the U §, and there is a fair prospect 
that this amount will be greatly exceeded 
the present season. 

The quantity taken by foreign buyers will 
depend to a large extent upon quality and 
price, this being the general testimony of 
our foreign correspondents, including such 
well-known dealers as George Warren & Co, 


Liverpool; C. F. Ivens & Co, Bristol; Si- 
mons, Shuttleworth & Co, Liverpool; Boyd, 
Barrow & Co, Glasgow, etc. The last- 


named in a recent letter expressed a belief 
in a good demand for best winter varieties 
with good prices obtainable up to Christ- 
mas. Glasgow as a distributing center is 
second only to Liverpool. London is of 
course an enormous consuming center. 

The encouraging foothold our fruit is se- 
curing on the continent in sections as dis- 
tant as Vienna has been pointed out in our 
columns from time to time, and this is true 
of Germany, Belgium, etc. August Stier of 
Hamburg anticipates a strong demand for 
American apples this season, especially red 











varieties, and he recommends shipping 
[To Page 508.] 
Farm Wagon only $21.95. 
In order to introduce their Low Metal 


Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 


the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
tire, and sold for only $21.95. 


wheels with 4-inc 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 
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Fruit is of good size, solid fleshed, a good 

shipper. Sixty varieties 1,000,000 Trees, 

Strawberries, Plum and Apple - 

Trees, Asparagus, ete. Write us at once for illustrated 
Catalogue— =e. 

HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Box 19, Berlin, Md, 
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Cheap Milk Production. 


A. G JUDD, ILLINOIS. 





After trying many experiments in grind- 
ing feed for my cows and finding it expen- 
sive, I concluded to adopt another plan. I 
began by feeding ear corn. This gave such 
good results that I put in some snapped 
corn and a lit**> later whole corn fodder. 
This was satisiactory also, but I still had 
to grind my oats. I tried feeding sheaf 
eats and was more than surprised at the 
excellent results. I began to study the mat- 
ter carefully and decided that by proper 
previous arrangements I could reduce the 
cost of feed and labor at least one-half, do 
away with all machinery, save toll, produce 
a larger milk yield, meet the constantly de- 
ereasing prices of farm and dairy pro- 
ducts, besides increasing the income of the 
farm one-third by selling all the hay for- 
merly fed to the cows. 

My present method is to plant an acre 
with corn for each cow, putting as nearly 
as possible six kernels in a hill. Thus I get 
nearly double the fodder on an acre. The 
ears are not so large and hence more eas- 
ily eaten by the cows. The stalks are not 
so large around, and have more leaves, thus 
making the fodder very nutritious and rel- 
ishable. Cut the corn fodder as soon as the 
ear is mature enough to keep in the crib. 
The bottom leaves are then beginning to 
turn brown. Put into large shocks so as to 
have as little surface exposed to the 
weather as possible. Draw the tops tightly 
and tie with binder twine. 

When ready to crib, husk out five or six 
average shocks and find how many bush- 
els of corn they yield. Calculate to leave 
25 bu to the acre; husk out the remainder 
by working round the shock without un- 
tying any of it. Thus you disturb the shock 
very little and your husking is done about 
as soon as your neighbors’. Plant half an 
acre of oats for each cow. Cut when the 
grain is turning and about two-thirds ripe. 
Be sure the berry is ripe enough to fully 
mature in the shock, for we want the full 
benefit of good oats. Bind in bundles the 
same as usual, put into shocks, standing 
the bundles in long ricks, 2 and 2. Use your 
judgment whether to cap or not, according 
to the weather, and as soon as safe, move 
it into the barn. 

YARDS, BUILDINGS AND FEED RACKS. 


It is necessary to have a small yard well 
protected by buildings, sheds or tight high 
fences to shield the cattle from the cold 
winds. With warm water to drink and corn 
fodder in rack to pick at, the mercury may 
stand at zero or below and you will not see 
a humped up or shivering cow in the bunch 
if turned out regularly from four to six 
hours every pleasant day. Build frames or 
racks to feed in, by taking five boards 2x12 
in by 16 ft. Put three boards on a side 
and the other two make four pieces for the 
two ends. Put old posts in the corners to 
nail to, a fence board in the center to pre- 
vent the sides springing apart, and you 
have a bottomless rack that you can take 
hold of and turn over whenever it needs 
cleaning of refuse, thus saving much iime 
and annoyance in cleaning out the old way 
where stationary racks are used. Get a cou- 
ple of low wheeis about 16 inches in diam- 
eter, have a couple of old wagon stubs fit- 
ted to them, attach to a good strong wood 
axle a little behind the center, bolt solid. 
Bolt a crosspiece at each end. Puta couple 
of fence boards en lengthwise to fill the 
middle. Spike on front ends a couple of 2x6, 
about 2 ft long, for runners. Attach double- 
trees to front end with a short chain, and 
in a couple of hours on a stormy day you 
have rigged up a truck on which you can 
carry fodder enough for 50 heag of cattle 
and one man can go to the field, load and 
fill racks in three-quarters of an hour. 
Three such racks will hold enough for 50 
head. I fill my barn with the fodder when 
I have time, to use on stormy days or in 
the spring. 

After milking in the morning, I feed bran. 
After breakfast, feed sheaf oats, and they 
eat those while the man is filling the racks 
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with corn fodder. If the oat straw is free 
from rust and cured in good condition they 
will eat it as greedily as hay, and you will 
find the oats are thoroughly digested. After 
the oats are eaten up, turn out the cows 
for the night. After milking at night, feed 
bran again. By having some shotes to 
follow the cattle, there is no wastage what- 
ever. -You have saved ina dairy of 50 cows 
for grinding at least $125. You will sell $300 
worth of hogs and $500 to 700 worth of hay. 
One man can do the work of caring for 
the 50 cows and 30 shotes and 10 calves. 
Your corn fodder will not cost you to ex- 
ceed $1.50 per ton. You have saved in the 
cost of the feed. 

My daily feed for each cow is 5 lbs sheaf 
oats, 5 lbs bran and 24 lbs corn fodder, or 
a total feed of 34 Ibs. The cost will depend 
upon the price of the feeds and each man 
ean figure it out for himself. There will be 
about 3 2-5 ibs of threshed oats in the 5 lbs 
sheaf oats. The price of corn fodder varies 
somewhat in different localities. Some 
eows are in full flow of milk and some near- 
ly dry. By taking some feed from the near- 
ly dry cows and adding it to that of the 
fresh cows, each receives a full feed ac- 
cording to the milk she gives. 

SOME GOOD RESULTS. 


At our condensing factory there are 205 
dairies represented. For three years a dairy 
of 35 cows fed nearly as outlined above has 
reached the highest average, 6500 Ibs milk 
per cow, and of course received the highest 
money average per cow, $75.50 one year and 
$75.60 another. The milk has averaged in 
butter fat as high as any other dairy, and 
very much more even in both quantity and 
quality. The cows have been very free 
from disease or caked udder. This system 
is being adopted by others and is proving a 
success with them. The milk company own 
three large herds and employ practically 
the same feed, only they run the fodder 
through a husking and shredding machine, 
feeding the corn back whole and sheaf oats 
and bran. Their object in shredding is to 
get bedding from the refuse. 

In conclusion, let me say to my young 
farmer friends, if you have backbone and 
grit and want to own a good farm, go home, 
think over this and start toward a good- 
sized dairy, even if you only have means 
enough to buy one cow; it will not be long 
before you can buy another, or a heifer that 
will soon make one, and pick upthose calves 
that your neighbors are so anxious to get 
rid of for $1 or 2 apiece. Two cents per day 
will raise them and they grow and multiply 
while you work and sleep. Soon you have 
gotten on the right side of prosperity and 
can lift yourself up and up, until your 
wealth is not only counted by the broad 
acres, spacious buildings and numerous 
kine, but by a broader intelligence, higher 
aspirations and a noble determination to 
demonstrate to the incredulous that our 
profession is quite as honorable, fully as 
enjoyable and as surely remunerative as 
any. 


Prevention of Abortion in Cows. 


PROF CHARLES W. BURKETT, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 








Abortion may be either contagious or in- 
dividual. If the former, it is due to a 
germ which is communicated from one an- 
imal to another, If the latter it may be 
due to a Knock or blow by another cow, a 
slip or a sprain, Our recent experience 
with the New Hampshire college herd 
shows the possibility of both. We had sev- 
eral animals at times affected, but by care- 
ful attention we have our herd entirely free 
from it. 

In any dairy herd two precautions should 
always be taken. First, use a bull that is 
not exhausted. As a rule, one cow per week 
is sufficient. Perhaps the evening is the 
best time to put the bull to the remale, and 
then but once. Put the cow at once in a 
box stall for the night, or off where she 
will not be teased by other animals, It is 
best to have her dried off four to eight 
weeks before her calving date. A second 
precaution is sufficient mineral matter for 





the cow during her pregnancy. The calf 
is often “slung” because of this deficiency 
The food is always important and it has 
been abundantly shown that wet or moldy 
and filthy fodder or ergotted cern or rye wil] 
predispose to siinking. Foul atmosphere 
acts in the same way We are unable to 
say positively how the infection got into 
eur herd, We think it was by serving with 
eur bulls cows that had aborted. The con- 
tagion was then transmitted to our herd. 
Our method of meeting this disease when 
we got it is as follows: At all times we 
feed our cows bran, to furnish the minera] 
matter. If our cows are on pasture in sum. 
mer time, and predisposed to abortion, we 
feed a pound per day of bran, and about 
a month before calving, we increase the 
bran ration. If this is followed you wil! be 
pretty safe. If, however, the cow aborts, 
we immediately take her away from the 
rest of the herd. The stable is then thor- 
oughly disinfected and the stall is cleaned 
and thoroughly sprinkled with a 5 per cent 
solution of sulphuric or carbolic acid. Our 
aim is to destroy every germ. We then 
make a 2 or 3 per cent solution of carbolic 
acid or chloro-naphtholeum and thoroughly 
wash all the parts and rear quarters of the 
aborted cow. An injection of the same so- 
tution is made, to completely wash the 
vagina. This is continued a couple of times 
per week for a month or six weeks, or as 
long as any signs of pus or other disorder 
continue. Her stall is always thoroughly 
cleansed and her rear quarters washed, A 
month or so after all signs of disorder have 
disappeared, she can be put to the male. 
Following these precautions, abortion can 
be gotten rid of when in the herd and witli 
no serious danger to the rest of the cows. 





Excellent Corn Cribs—The corn crib 
shown in the illustration is fuund occasion- 
ally upon farms in the New England states 
and perhaps elsewhere. It is worthy of more 








general use, since it is so constructed as to 
Keep corn perfectly. The insloping sides 
keep the rain from getting at the corn, 
though the sides are of open slat work to let 
the air pass through. Such a crib can be 
made of any size desired. Some are not 
over five feet wide at the floor. Windows 
ean be placed under the eaves and the corn 
turned in through them direct from the 
wagon, but the most common plan is to have 
a door at one end, and carry in the corn in 
baskets. It is filled in solidity from the rear 
to the door. A very large bin of this sort 
has a walk through the center, with cribs 
on either side. The posts have wide strips 
of tin about them to keep mice from get- 
ting up to the corn. 





In Fattening Mature Sheep in the sum- 
mer season, I give them pasture upon up- 
lands, where there is plenty of pure water, 
for sheep will not do well on iow, wet 
ground. During the winter I feed them 
some kind of vegetables such as beets, car- 
rots, turnips or potatoes, and give them fine 
hay, cut and cured early, and three kinds 
of grain mixed together—corn, rye and oats 
in equal quantities. I do not feed anything 
I cannot raise on my own farm. I had sheep 
that averaged in the month of February, 
1898, 155 Ibs. They were not a year old un- 
tfl the following April. I give them plenty 
of sunshine on fair days. My experience |S 
that sheep will not do well in close con- 
finement, but of course I have nice, warm 
places for them during storms or at night, 
and also plenty of pure water for them to 
drink.—{E. B. B., New York. 











What to Do with the Veal Calf. 





George H. Hyde, a very energetic, thor- 
ough and successful farmer, who fattens a 
good many calves, advises great caution 
in feeding for the first week or_ten days, 
and not to overfeed. After this period, as a 
rule, let them have all they will take. He 
prefers to let them suck the cow rather 
than to feed them, as it saves labor, and he 
thinks the calves generally will do better 
to suck the cow. They are kept until five 
weeks old and weigh from 150 to 180 Ibs.— 
[D. F. Woolston, Cortland Co, N Y. 

There are but very few calves raised or 

fatted in this vicinity. Most farmers sell 
their milk in the city or to milk peddlers. 
But the best method of fatting calves known 
to us is to let them remain with the cow 
one day, then tie them in a dark place and 
allow them to be with the cow only long 
enough to eat, three times per day. If tied 
ijn a dark place they will remain quiet and 
contented and fatten nicely. In this way I 
have made calves weigh 200 lbs in four 
weeks.—_[E. A. Van Pelt, Rensselaer Co, 
N Y. 
I prefer to allow them to take all the 
milk they want from the udder, to feeding 
them by hand and have never had any suc- 
cess in feeding grain to take the place of 
the fat removed from the milk. I would 
feed as exclusively on milk as possible un- 
til they were six or seven weeks old and 
then place them upon the market. If the 
calf’s mother is a valuable butter producer 
I would allow him to feed or suckle the 
milk from another cow which gives milk 
less rich in butter fat, both because it would 
be better for the calf and more economical. 
Thoroughbred Jersey calves do not veal so 
readily as those from the beef breeds, and 
not so much should be expected of them.— 
[Sec’y B. Walker McKeen, Augusta, Me. 





The Ayrshire-Shorthorn Cross. 
A. A. SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS. 





A large flow of milk is not incompatible 
with a reasonable degree of richness so 
far as the amount of butter fats is con- 
cerned. I think these good and desirable 
qualities can be secured in the offspring 
in a large majority of cases by mating ani- 
mals that possess in a marked degree the 
standard to be preserved. I believe the 
best all-around cow is produced by 
crossing the Ayrshire bull on the Short- 
horn cow. This cross as a rule produces 
an animal that is eminently satisfactory 
at the pail and when ready for the butcher 
will command first price. 

In exceptional cases the cross between 
the Jegsey bull and Shorthorn cow has 
proved satisfactory. In New England farm- 
ing I think it very desirable to get as large 
an amount of milk as possible with the feed 
consumed, because there are so many 
sources of profit in disposing of this extra 
product by reviving the good old-time bus- 
iness of raising stock and fattening pork. 
There never has been a time when a good, 
all-around cow would command any bet- 
ter price than now. It is difficult to find 
a really good cow at a low price and when 
we take into account the cheapness of rais- 
ing a calf and the comparatively short time 
it takes for that calf to become a cow, we 
must conclude that a good, fair profit is 
certain on every good one raised. 

Ice House for Dairy—I have seen some 
very suitable home dairies which were 





built as a basement, the upper floor 
being used for supply room, etc, 
while all the milk was handled 
below, In this way the dairyman 


economized on ice and in the winter found 
his building to keep warmer. Where the 
ice-house and dairy are built in combina- 
tion, the ice-house should be on the north 
side of the dairy and the cold room can be 
built in one corner of the ice-house. Where 
this is done, the cold supply should not be 
expected from the ice-house. but from 
blocks of ice placed in the upper part of 
the cold room as you would treat a com- 
mon refrigerator. The cold room should be 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


built with the law that cold air drops and 
warm air rises in view; also that it re- 
quires the melting of ice to produce cold. 
A pattern may be taken from any good re- 
frigerator, providing the ice is placed in 
the upper part of the box and by forming 
cold will give a current of air circulating 


in the box. As to the size of 
the ice-house, a room 12x12 and 
15 ft high would supply enough 


ice. It should be built with a dead air 
space in the walls and roof. The ventila- 
tion should be through the roof, so as to 
prevent any warm air accumulating over 
the ice. As to the cost of such buildings 
it would be hard to make an estimate. I 
should say all the way from $300 to 1000 or 
even more could be well expended on such 
an outfit. This would be a-matter which 
the owner would have to settle for him- 
self. But in the handling of milk a few of 
the above suggeStions would be considered 
essential, and no building should be built 
for such a purpose which cannot be kept 
ciean and answer the few requirements es- 
sential in good butter making.—[{Prof A. 
L. Haecker. 





Warm Shelter for Hogs—iIn protecting 
fattening hogs from the cold of winter, it is 
best to depend rather upon warm sheds 
and windbreaks than on the amount of bed- 
ding too much exposure will make neces- 
sary. When chilled by exposure, hogs will 
invariably pile up, and with large heavy 
hogs this will prove disastrous to some of 
the herd where any numbers are kept to- 
gether. Too much bedding will only add 
to the danger. Last winter a neighbor, on 
one bitterly cold night, lost more hogs than 
would have paid for help to have made a 
warm and sheltered place for the swine 
to sleep in. A hay shed, three feet high at 
the back and four and a half feet high in 
front, facing the south, would have cost 
him nothing for material, as it was lying 
about his place unused, and if he himself 
could not have found time to construct the 
shed, he could have hired the work done 
for less than the cost of one hog. It is look- 
ing at such things as these in time that 
mark the difference between the successful 
and the unsuccessful farmer.—[{J. L. Irwin. 





Care and Feed for Horses—The stomach 
of horses and mules should not be over- 
loaded. They should not be fed immediately 
before starting on a long journey, and 
moldy corn should always be avoided. Feed 
three times a day each from a separate 
manger. The amount needed by each ani- 
mal can only be determined by observation. 
Corn and oats mixed with plenty of good 
hay and fodder with an occasional bran 
mash will keep the animals in good condi- 
tion, 





Potatoes as Food for Lambs compare fa- 
vorably with mangel-wurzels and sugar 
beets, so far as the increase in weight is 
concerned, but the Minn exper sta finds 
that they are more costly, and consequently 
should not be raised for lamb food where 
mangels and beets thrive. 


Don’t Believe It 


If an agent for a competing 

separator condemns the 

Sharples, don’t you believe 

it. He is not telling you for 

your good but his own. 

It’s the way of the world. 

He is afraid you will try a 

Sharples Farm Separator 

and then he knows he will 

lose his sale. Just disappoint him by trying a 

Sharples. Free trial. Send for Catalogue 
No. 34. 


The Sharples Co., 


Canal & Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO. 








P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa. 
wv. S&S. A 
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High-Priced Veal. A Superior 
for calves. It makes the finest veal and gets 
you the highest price. It is a money-maker, 
and fed to calves will pay e profite. 

«* Feeding for Flesh,” an invaluable book 
on Horse, Cattle, Hog and Sheep Feeding. Sent 
postpaid om request. ess SCIENCE DEPT., 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO. 
1350 Mgnadnock Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
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WE ENDORSE 


HEESENS 


~ 


COOKER 


There is really only one cooker for 
the practical farmer —that is, if he 
wants the most economical in first 
cost, fuel and repairs ; the most dur- 
able, convenient and simple; the 
quickest in heating, and absolute full 
measure—that isthe HEESEN. If you 
don’t believe it, let us send you 
our booklet on what a feed cooker 
should be. We absolutely guar- 
antee satisfaction. Sev- 
en sizes—15 to 70 gals. 

Sold only direct from factory 
to farmers. 

HEESEN BRO6. & CO., 

22 High St., Tecumseh, Mich. 








In 4 to 16 weeks. When just 
forming usually cures without 





Price, 50 cts. By mail, 66 cta, 
Treatise free upon app! 


CLOUSE & STAMM, Chemists, 
298 8. State 8t., GENESEO, iLL, 





on 8 SMALLEY MIL 
Neither you nor your 
will have any fault to fin 
Our mills have great ¢ ty 
combined with ease of oper- 
which is simply won- 
Don’t take our word 
for this-try one and be 
convinced. Special intro- 
duction prices in all new ter- 
ritory. Catalogue showing the 
famous Smalley line complete 
free Yirew name this paper.¢ 
Sole ers, Man ‘oc, W ia, 


GRIND 
YOUR 
RAIN 


SMALLEY MFG. ©O., 








THE ICE CROP. 


By Tutron L. Hires. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairy-- 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat ers, cold 
stor-rs, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. =e many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is illus- 
trated bv cuts of the too!s and machinery used in cuttin 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses an 
cold storace buildings. 122 pp., ill, ae A eg 

Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P +, New York. 





When writing to advertisers be sure 


WHERE YOU sAW THE 'e 
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Progress in Foreign Apple Trade. 





[From Page 5605.] 
only sound fruit, well packed in tight bar- 
rels, as consumers are very particular re- 
garding these features. All American fruits 
are inspected at Hamburg on account of 
the scale, but there is no danger in this for 
American apples grown east of the Rocky 
mountains. This correspondent advises 
against the shipment of fresh Cal apples 
and pears to that market. W. Dickhuth & 
Son, also of Hamburg, say they will depend 
upon shipments of apples for table use from 
this country. F. Mann & Co, dealers at 
Antwerp, write us that market has been 
burdened with rather excessive supplies of 
common te good fruit, but believe ship- 
ments of choice American apples can be 
made from the end of Nov through suc- 
ceeding weeks. “We want here only the 
finest keepable varieties,’’ they write, “and 
think if prices are not high the coming sea- 
son will permit an expansion in the busi- 
ness.” 
METHODS OF EXPORTING APPLES 

and distributing them on the other side 
have not changed materially in the last few 
seasons, While applcs are exported largely 
through regular dea'crs at seaboard cit‘es, 
seme very successful shipments are each 
season made direct by growers. The fruit 
should be packed in clean packages, using 
only No 1 to choice apples. The cost of bar- 
rel and laber involved is of course the same, 
while met results are very much more in 
favor of the merchantable fruit. A carload 
of apples, generally 160 to 175 bbls, may be 
shipped direct to the steamer chosen for ex- 
port to Emgland or continental market. 
Stored in the coojest place on the ocean 
steamer, the fruit is generally lanced in for- 
eign pert after ahout 10 days’ ocean voy- 
age. The charges at port of shipment in- 
clude cartage or switching, unloading, in- 
surance, etc, a total of 10 to 15c per bbl. 
The rate of ocean freight varies accord- 
ing to the season and the demand for ves- 
sel room. Ordinarily this is 40 to 65c per 
bbl for British ports; this season ocean 
freigkts have been unusually high, owing 
to the temporary scarcity of vessels, and 
rates now are unsettled. The charges in Liv- 
erpool, as a representative foreign market, 
are 14 to 16c per bbl, including dockage, in- 
surance, advertising, sampling and labor in 
handling. In addition to this is 5 per cent 
commission on sales. 

Take,” for example, a carload of apples 
which will sell in Liverpool market at 16s, 
equal to about $3 85 per bbl. Subtract from 
this the 5 per cent commission, 19 to 20c, and 
say 15c for petty expenses, a total of 35c, 
representing the charges for selling a bar- 
rel of apples after reaching the dock at that 
city. Calculating in with these charges the 
ocean freight and expenses at New York, 
Boston or Halifax loading docks, and the 
interior rail freight, and it is not difficult 
to arrive at just what the net return should 
be for a shipper on this side the Atlantic. 
In most of the foreign markets the apples 
are sold ‘at auction in convenient lots, as 
per samples secured through the opening of 
one or two barrels. Packages which are 
“slack,” permitting the applestorattle when 
rourhly shaken, or which are moict. show- 
ing faulty quality. possibly tnrough damag, 
in ocean passage, are sold separately. The 
apples are usually cataloged in lots of 20 
bbls and upward, Many brands are sold al- 
most wholly on their, reputation of honest 
packing and uniformity of soundness. The 
national apple shippers’ ass’n at its last an- 
nual meeting asked the receivers of Ameri- 
can and Canadian apples in Liverpool to 
adopt an invariable rule allowing no re- 
jections of apples once cataloged and sold 
in the auction room. But the auctioneers 
have within the past fortnight declined to 
adopt the proposition, believing methods 
which have long been in vogue most sat- 
isfactory and fair to all concerned. 





Cold Product of Transvaal during eight 
menths of ’99 -was _ 3,502,000 oz against 


2,698,000 oz in °98, 1,890,000 oz in ’97 end 1,472,- 
000 oz in '96. 





Intensive Cucumber Growing. 





The general purposc greenhouses in use 
the country over are most commonly of the 
even span variety, or approaching that 
type, as shown in the illustration. They 
vary from 18 to 24 ft in width with side 
walls 4 or 5 ft high, often partly banked, 
and the building 10 or 11 ft high in the 
middle. These houses run near:y north and 
south, but unlike the three-quarter span 
house, they may run in any direction that 
the location requires, The cucumber thrives 
under a high temperature and plenty of 
sunlight. Accordingly many growers pre- 
fer the three-quarter span building run- 
ning east and west with the lung side to- 
ward the south. This style is shown in 
some of the houses in the background of 
the illustration. 

The first greenhouse built in Chicago 


was of -this general pattern, with the 
northern slope of wood. The illus- 
tration shows the Nobscot green- 


houses located in central Massachusetts. 
The specialties are carnations, which have 
been described in these columns, and cu- 
cumbers.which are grown in houses by 
themselves, occupying the ground the sea- 
son through. Many of the growers occupy 
the houses in winter with lettuce or other 
specialties, but follow with a spring crop 
of cucumbers. Said Supt Tufts: ‘Our cu- 
cumbers are shipped to Boston and New 
York markets. We plant early enough to 
get fruits for Thanksgiving season. 





HORTICULTURE FOR PROFIT 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


The Poultry Contest of 1900. 





Announcement wasmade on the first cover 
page last week of American Agriculturist’s 
comprehensive effort to find out the money- 
return from poultry and how the most 
profit can be made with land and water 
fowl, 

The plan is worthy of universal encour- 
agement. We shall welcome contributions 
of cash, supplies, breeding stock or other 
prizes from all identified with poultry. The 
response should be such as to encourage all 
who keep fowls to enter the contest. Spe- 
cial prizes offered by agricultural fairs and 
poultry shows, for exhibition at the fairs 
eight and 12 months hence of contestants’ 
records up to that time and of their stock, 
could be made to work a revolution in poul- 
try shows. 

Our own idea is that the contest record 
should begin April 1, 1900, ana end March 
$1 following. This will cover the poultry 
year. But on this and other rules we await 
the views of all interested. Please write us 
promptly in accordance with last week’s 
article. 

The $500 in gold offered by American Agri- 
eculturist and our promise to do all the work 
and bear all the expense of conducting the 
contest and presenting the results so that 
all may profit by them, show a willingness 
to do our part on a broad and generous 








to 90 degrees. We have our best suc- 
cess with what we call our spring crop, 
for which we plant our seea from Jan 1 to 
15. We sow seed in boxes and when the 
plants are about 10 days old we pot them 
into 4-in pots, where we let them stay for 
about four weeks when we plant them out 
in the house. We begin cutting fruits about 
April 1.” : 





Onions in Cold Storage—On the Pacific 
coast it has been shown that onions can be 
kept from sprouting if placed in cold stor- 
age. The bulbs are kept for almost any 
length of time in fine condition, 





Celery is not banked with earth in Flor- 
ida as in the north, but simply wrapped 
with Spanish moss, which grows so abun- 
dantly in the forest. Blanching by this 
rnethod seems to be more effective than if 
soil is used, 


Probably Wire Worms—E. M., Pa: The 
insects sent are a species of wire worms, 
but without a full-grown insect it is diffi- 
cult to determine just what kind. Their 
ravages can probably be checked to a cer- 
tain extent by late deep plowing,- which 
will turn up the worms and expose*them to 
the cold weather. Crops that have been in- 
jured should be rotated. 





GREENHOUSES FOR CUCUMBERS AND CARNATIONS 
The temperature for nights is from 
65 to 70 degrees and daytime 8:0 


scale. Now what will you contribute to- 
ward the prizes, to be awarded in the spring 
of 1901 when the contestants’ records will 
all be in? 

The first response was the addition of $100 
in gold to our sweepstakes prize and $100 
additional, from I. S. Johnson & Co of 
Boston, manufacturers of Sheridan’s con- 
dition powders. If No 1 thus adds $200 to 
our $500, it ought not to be many weeks 
befere the list of prizes in American Agri- 
culturist’s Money-in-Poultry contest exceeds 
$5000 in value. That’s the least we shall be 
satisfied with. Every poultry breeder can 
afford to contribute eggs, fowls, etc, to a 
value of from $5 to $50 or more. The free 
advertising you get in the premium list 
will be directly worth more than that, and 
indirectly you will benefit much more from 
the general and universal interest in poul- 
try. With eggs worth 25 to 50c a dozen, 
and prosperity in the air, we can all afford 
to be liberal in this great poultry contest. 
The second contribution was $250 from the 
American Cereal Co, Chicago and New 
York, manufacturers of Quaker hen foods. 


Common Diseases. 





Roup—Bathe the head and throat in kero- 
sene twice a-day. Keep fowls separate and 
in a dry place. 

Gapes—Remove the worms in the wind- 
pipe with a twisted horse hair or feather. 











Rub neck with one part turpentine mixed 
with three parts lard. 

Cramp—Usually 
Keep in a dry place and use some good 
liniment. 

Scaly Legs—Apply kerosene to the affect- 
ed parts occasionally till cured. 

Feather-eating—Rub the feathers near 
the picked parts with powdered aloes mixed 
with lard, 

Diarrhea—Dry place, boiled food, 5 to 10 
drops tincture of opium. 

Partridge Cochins. 
B. HOLMES, JR. 





The earliest Cochins introduced into this 
country were of the Partridge variety, and 
their popularity amounted almost to a craze. 
Their beauty and imposing style, combined 
with their practical qualities, have always 
retained many admirers. Hens have golden 
neck feathers striped with black, brown and 
dark brown body plumage, while the cocks 
are beautifully marked in bright red, dark 
red and black, with a metallic green on the 
wings. They are large size, gentle, easily 
confined and hardy, good layers, if not kept 
too fat. 

Several years agothere appeared in some 
of our winter shows specimens of the full- 
feathered English Cochins. It seemed as if 
this was the beginning of an enthusiasm 
for the breed, which started a boom for 
them and which is still on. Fanciers all 
over the country took them up, and the ri- 
valry between the English type and the 
American has waged hot ever since. Each 
has its advocates who are zealous in ad- 
vancing their claims to superiority. Prob- 
ably both are right, depending upon what 
is required of a flock. For those who want 
a handsome flock, a good supply of eggs 
and a good table: fowl, without caring so 


much for a strictly fancy bird, the Ameri- . 


can type will fill the bill. For the one who 
wants a strictly fancy fowl, with the ex- 
treme points in feathering and shape, fair 
layers anda fair table fowl, the English 
type will better supply the want. They are 
both very handsome and both have many 
economic qualities to commend them. Both 
are good mothers, but when old are apt to 
be rather clumsy, breaking eggs in the nest 
and killing the chicks by stepping on them, 
The pair shown in the frontispiece represent 


Artist Sewall’s studies of New York and: 


Chicago prize winners,and are of the heavy 
feathered English type of Cochin. 





Poultry fer Thanksgiving Trade—In- 
terest increases in the poultry market as 
the Thanksgiving holiday draws near and 
speculation is rife as te the probable mar- 
ket conditions which will prevail the next 
few days. Reports from districts supplying 
the Chicago markets indicate in a general 
Way a rather larger supply of turkeys and 
scmewhat less of chickens and ducks than 
last year. The country districts contig- 
uous to New York show a crop of turkeys 
generally liberal, but as yet not in prime 
condition fer marketing, the season being 
later than usual. Chickens and ducks are 
also reported abundant in these sections. 
Last year’s Chicago supply of turkeys was 
limited until well up to Thanksgiving, when 
the shortage was everruled. New York, on 
the other hand, had liberalsupplies through- 
out, causing some depression, and about the 
same conditions prevailed at Boston. Cur- 
rent prices per pound for choice dry packed 
poultry on Nov 10 fer three years are shown 
in the following table: 

NOVEMBER POULTRY PRICES THREE YEARS PAST 
— 1. 9 ~~ -——188————-, 


N Chi- Bese N Chi- Bose N Chi- Bos- 
Y cago ton Y cago ton Y eago ton 


Turkeys,- .12 .10  .17 10 10 15 14 .i1 .18 
Chickens, .17 .08% .15 13 .08% .14 14 08 .15 
Ducks, |.14% 08 .14 .13 08 .13 13 .09 .12 


rat 








I think the readers of American Agricul- 
turist ought to be the most. intelligent 
farmers in the country. They certainly 
have the privilege of reading one of the 
best papers published.—[J. G. Borthwick, 
New York. 


POULTRY INTERESTS 


caused by dampness. - 








Awards for Best Descriptions. 





The awards have been made as follows 
for best short description of any poultry 
establishment as outlined in issue of July 
29: 1st prize, $5 in cash, goes to Fred Grun- 
dy, Christian Co, Ill, for description of me- 
dium-sized farm plant; 2d prize, $2.50, to H. 
S. Leach, Bristol Co, Mass, for description 
of a large special poultry establishment; 
3d prize, $1.50, W. J. Hill, Allegtieny Co. Pa, 
for description of novel farm poultry 
houses. Mr Hill will please send his post- 
office address to the poultry editor; 4th 
prize, one year’s subscription, to Mrs J. M. 
Wilson, Cedar Rapids, Ia, for description of 
small farm establishment for winter broil- 
ers; 5th prize, one year’s subscription, to 
Frank A. Lewis, New Haven Co, Ct, for de- 
scription of poultry plant at Freneau, N J; 
6th prize, one year’s subscription, Mrs Jen- 
nie Fairbank, La Grande, Ore, for practi- 
cal account of poultry farm and methods. 
The special prize for best practical sugges- 
tion, a pair of standard R:I Reds, was 
awarded to W. A. Preston, Lynn, Mass, 
whose account includes a description of an 
excellent summer roosting coop for chickens, 

Competing articles were received from all 
sections of the U S and Canada. The last 
contribution to arrive came from New Zea- 
land, Oct 29, having been mailed there be- 
fore Oct 1, as indicated by the postmark. 
The successful articles will be published 
from time to time as space allows. 

Get Acquainted—It is with chickens as 
with all other living things—if you want 
to get the best out of them you must man- 
age them sympathetically. Enter into their 
feelings as far as you can, and try to give 
them what their nature craves. Anyone 
watching them can soon learn their tastes. 
They are very emotional and respond quick- 
ly to outside influences, It is a delight to 
minister to their wants when once you have 
become acquainted with them. They will 
soon learn to run to meet you, and show 
their eagerness and delight in a thousand 
ways. If you care for them yourself, and 
watch them with intelligence, you will learn 
to appreciate them as living creatures, each 
with his own disposition and way of life. 
[J. B. E., Arlington, N J. 





Cold Storage Eggs are coming out very 
freely and within the past fortnight have 
served to depress the market. Large ship- 
ments have been made from the west to 
New York and other eastern centers. Re- 
frigerator concerns aim to dispose of the 
bulk of their stock before the winter is too 
far advanced. 


Egg Essentials—Cleanliness, warmth, 
dryness, fresh air and water and plenty of 
good food, and hens will do well.—[E, M. 





Sods for winter feeding are excellent, and 
a generous quantity should be stored.—[L. 
M, Annable, Pennsylvania. 
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OTHE 
Eve py Mor HER 


For the common ailments which will occur 
in every family as long as life has woes. 
She can safely frust what time has indorsed. 
It is for Internal as mueh as External use. 
Dropped on sugar it is pleasant to take for 
colds, coughs, croup, colic, oramps, pains. 


JOHNSON'’s 
KNopYNE 
LINIMEN 


Originated by an old Family Physician; is 
recommended by physicians; has relieved 
more suffering than any other medicine. 
There is not a remedy in use which has the 
confidence of the public to a greater extent. 


Our book on INFLAMMATION sent free. 
2sandsoc. I. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Parsons’ Pills 


“Best Liver Pill made.” Positively cure Bilious- 
ness, Sick rleadache, all Liver and Bowel com- 
laints, They expel allimpurities from the blood, 
licate women find relief from using them, 





Price 25c, LS&.JOHNSON & Co., Boston, 
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COPYRIGHT, 1899. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—(Qne Doliars year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Subscriptions can ecemmence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date oppesite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
fs aid. Thus Jan. 00,shows that payment has been re- 
ved up te January |, 190; Feb. 00.10 Februdrys 1. 1900 
and seo on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. > 

Diseo nees— Responsible anbacribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal until the publispers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearaces must be 

d. f you do not wish the journal contmued for 
another rear after your subscription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— W hen ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers sbenid be sure to give their old as 
well as their new acd drena, 

Canvassers Wanted in everr town to solicit sub- 
criptions. Terins sexton application. 

Advertising Rates on arriication. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that departineust. 

Foreign Subacriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or & 41 per year, postpaid. 

Remittanees 8)) 11d be made by postofiice or express 
money orders, ot registered letrer, although small 
amonnts may be sent br recriar mail. Postave stamps 
(but not Iuternal Revenre Stampa) will be accepted for 
amounts less than £1.00. Mone: erdera, checks and drafts 
should be made pavabie te the ORANGR JOPP COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
cheeks, drafts and express money erders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW ferk, CHICAGO, 
523 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this 

aper to admit into their columns none but re- 
Flable advertisers, and we believe that all the 
advertisements in this paper are from such 
parties. lf subscribers find any of them to be 
otherwise, we will esteem it a favor if they 
will advise us, and we will at any time give 
our personal attentionto any complaints which 
we receive. Always mention this paper when 
answering advertisements, as advertisers ofien 
advertise different things in severai papers. 
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We are hunting for a model rural village. 
Do you live in such a one, or do you know 
of one? In what respect is it a model, and 
in what other respects could it be im- 
proved to make it an ideal community? Re- 
piies to this inquiry may enable us to de- 
velop a scheme that may be of some value 
to your town or village. 





There has never been such a “famine” 
in farm and garden seeds as exists this 
fall. The summer drouth came just at the 
time to greatly curtail the production of 
seeds. Already there is wide complaint in 
the seed trade at the heavy shortage in 
supplies. One large house writes to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist: “Every week we are 
turning down orders for hundreds of bush- 
els and thousands of pounds of seed, many 
from fellow seedsmen in the trade, many 
at prices fully equal to the usual retail 
price.” This is a serious thing already, 
and will be still more so if it proves to be 
the truth everywhere. Seed growers are 
awake to the situation and except where 
their crops were previously contracted for, 
there is a disposition to hold for extreme 
values. 





The Pure Milk Co is nearer some tangible 
result than ever before. The full details of 
its plan and of the farmers’ relation thereto 
have been fully set forth in this and pre- 
vious issues of the American Agriculturist 
only. No other agricultural journal has 
kept its readers informed on this vastly 
important subject. The progress thus far 
is largely due to the Five States milk pro- 
ducers’ association, which was organized by 
the American Agriculturist. If certain mi- 
nor details are adjusted in line with the 
criticisms and suggestions that have fol- 
lowed our publication of the plan, only cap- 





EDITORIAL 


ital, ability and honesty are needed to 
achieve success. We all need to remember 
that this whole thing is a business proposi- 
tion, and must not expect any one will look 
out for the farmers’ interests except the 
farmers themselves. They seem to realize 
this, and haven’t been mulcted $2 per head 
bs a “benevolent promotor” as were their 
brother farmers in New England who ship 
to the Boston market. 





A Word with Our Readers. 





Space is rarely taken in American Agri- 
culturist to speak of its value, merits or 
features. It is our policy to make these all 
so good that they will speak most eloquent- 
ly for themselves. Yet it is appropriate 
at this season to give our readers an in- 
sight into what this journal has done for 
them in the past, and what it hopes to do 
in the future. Hence, the announcement on 
our second and third cover pages of the 


-present issue, which, however, gives only 


a faint idea of our program for 1900, Such 
a glorious record and the constant im- 
rrovement that has characterized this pub- 
lication each succeeding year for more than 
half a century should satisfy every intelli- 
gent man or woman that American Agri- 
culturist for 1900 will offer greater value 
than in any previous year. 

The editorial policy that has placed this 
weekly at the very pinnacle of the agri- 
cultural press of the world will be made 
even more vigorous. Influences antagonis- 
tic to agriculture will be relentlessly ex- 
posed. The farmers’ enemies will be fought 
tooth and nail. On the other hand, every- 
thing that works for agricultural progress 
and for increasing the pleasures and profits 
of rural life will be zealously advanced. 

From an economic standpoint, our policy 
is as broad and comprehensive as_ the 
boundless prairies, or the waters of the Pa- 
cific which lap the western shores of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s bailiwick. Already 
this journal has been instrumental in large- 
ly increasing foreign markets for American 
produce, especially corn, meats and fruits. 
It will further the largest possible expan- 
sion of foreign markets for American pro- 
duce, whether in Europe, in the Orient or 
in the tropics. 

But we also believe in making the most 
of the home market, which, after all, con- 
sumes the vast bulk of the products of 
American farms. The work previously done 
by American Agriculturistin this direction is 
an augury of the future. We are deter- 
mined that our American farmers shall re- 
ceive the $100,000,000 heretofore annually 
sent abroad to pay for imported sugar. We 
believe that other produce to an equal or 
greater value, heretofore imported, can be 
and should be produced by the farmers of 
these United States. New inventions and 
new industries, to better utilize the hitherto 
waste products of agriculture, should be 
fostered whenever likely to increase the 
farmer’s income. In other words, American 
Agriculturist will work unceasingly to in- 
crease the farmer’s profits and to enlarge 
the proportion of the value of his products 
that goes into his pockets. 

We believe in a better, happier, more pros- 
percus and more contented rural life. Hence 
the influence of American Agriculturist 
is devoted not only to better farm practice 
and more profitable attention to the bus- 
iness end of farming, but also to promot- 
ing the welfare of the whole family, espe- 
cially the women and children, and thus 
improving the whole community. 

During the past half century science, in- 
vention and capital have conspired to foster 
the city at the expense of the country. In 
these present days of large material pros- 
perity there is danger that the same influ- 
ence will continue its baneful work, un- 
less so directed as to avoid this evil. We 
believe that the general public, the state 
and the nation owe a great duty to the ru- 
ral districts. They should co-operate with 
the farmer in so reforming existing abuses 
and in introducing improvements that life 
on the farm or in the rural village may pos- 
sess all the conveniences and most of the 





attractions of city life, with none of its dig. 
advantages. The result will be to make ag- 
riculture fashionable, as well as more prot- 
itable, to raise the value of country rea} es- 
tate, and to inaugurate a new departure in 
rural life. 

This is a big job, but it can be accom- 
plished. Farmers possess the power to set 
in motion the forces necessary to win in this 
great cause. And American Agriculturist is 
both willing and eager to help its readers 
along the upward path. It is not content 
to merely tell what should be done, but has 
an enviable record for taking hold and so 
organizing farmers that they can help 
themselves. 

The world never passed through so re- 
markable an era as the past 50 years. The 
fruits of all this progress are to be plucked 
more freely in 1900 than in any previous 
year. It promises to be the most wonder- 
ful year yet. Our purpose is to do our part 
in enabling the farmers of the west to get 
their just share of all this development, 
prosperity, happiness and social progress. 

costicelll iiaints 

A few enterprising northern farmers have 
made a good deal of money during the last 
few years and also benefited their health 
and consequently added to their happiness 
in this way: They have hired or purchased 
small or large farms in Florida and other 
parts of the south, have removed there with 
their families in the fall and devoted them- 
selves to raising early truck for northern 
markets, then as spring comes on they re- 
turn to their home farms in New York and 
New England and run them during the 
summer. In some cases help is left on each 
farm during the owner’s absence. In other 
cases the whole establishment is closed up. 
Some of the most enterprising of these peo- 
ple and quite a number of otherlong-headed 
men are now seeking similar opportunities 
in Porto Rico and Cuba. Porto Rico is pre- 
ferred because of the almost certainty that 
its produce will be admitted free into the 
markets of the United States by act of con- 
gress the present winter. In the case of 
Cuba, there is more uncertainty on this 
point. The winter climate of both islands 
is delightful and there will be a great rush 
to them from now until April. Pretty much 
of the best sugar and tobacco lands in 
Porto Rico have already passed into the 
hands of syndicates, who are planning for 
enormous developments of these crops, 
which they expect to market free of duty 
in the U 8S. In Cuba the tobacco industry 
is rapidly being restored, and a larger acre- 
age will be devoted to the crop this winter 
than ever before in the history of the isl- 
and. It takes more time to restore the cane 
sugar industry there, but the schemes as 
already outlined are prodigious in extent. 
On top of this, plantation owners have filed 
claims against the U S for war damages to 
the amount of $30,000,000, expecting the 
same will be promptly paid and that this 
money can be used in improving their plan- 
tations. What all this competition may 
mean to the farmers of the U S, especially 
if tropical products are admitted duty free, 
has been frequently emphasized in these 
columns heretofore. Of course such possi- 
bilities of profits are adding to the interest 
with which farmers, miners, lumbermen and 
capitalists, as well as seekers for health and 
pleasure, are turning toward the West In- 
dies. 


— 
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NEW SOURCE A 
OF PROFIT 


To every lover of American 
Agriculturist will be de- 
scribed in our next issue. 
The announcement will 
fill several pages. 


A ~~“ LOOK OUT FOR IT. 




















The Future of Peppermint Growing 





in Michigan, Indiana and New York con- 
tinues one of great uncertainty, the situa- 
ton more unsatisfactory to farmers now 
than ever before. Correspondents of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist writing on this subject 
uniformly point toa positive tendency toward 
a further decrease in acreage, as pointed 
out in our recent report on the crop of ’99. 
In Wayne Co, N Y, long famous for its 
production, farmers are working out of pep- 
permint, some of them giving more at- 
tention to sugar beets as a money crop. 
Compared with five years ago, according to 
testimony of farmers, there is only 10 to 20 
per cent as much land in the Empire state 
given over to mint culture. In Mich, where 
the bulk of the crop has been produced in 
recent years, this same dissatisfaction is in 
evidence. In some of the leading sections 
the acreage is only a half or less what it 
was four or five years ago, and in portions 
of northern Ind it is practically abandoned. 

Yet the annual production is in excess of 
home requirements, the surplus seeking for. 
eign markets, There it comes into direct 
competition with the cheap product of 
Japan, and the world’s price seems to be 
permanently lowered since this new com- 
petition became so pronounced. Accord- 
ing to official figures the U S is now buying 
very little peppermint oil abroad, and that 
special brands at fancy priees, therefore 
not competing directly with the American 
crop. Our exports meanwhile are con- 
siderable, yet have declined, compared with 
three years ago, as shown in the subjoined 
table. The exports of domestic peppermint 
oil in Aug, ’99, were 16,253 lbs with an av- 
erage valuation of 95c. 

EXPORTS OF PEPPERMINT OIL. 

Year ended 


June 30 Pounds Value Av va 
GORD ke castcccwavews 117,462 $118,227 $1.01 
ea eerie i 143,345 180,811 1.26 
TERE éncesacséveness 162,492 257,484 1.52 
1896 85,290 174,810 2.05 
TROD ka sccweisesnese 87,633 194,616 2.22 
1894 80,225 209,722 2.61 
SO obdcunens coscende 99,629 267,422 2.68 
> Pere tT 54,987 156,418 2.84 
WEEE ccssvocesscwnds 45,321 120,831 2.67 





A Record-Breaking Flax Crop. 





In spite of the fact that the flaxseed crop 
of 98 was one of the largest ever raised up 
to that time, the farm price ranged high, 
averaging fully as high as it was after the 
partial failure of ’97. This substantial evi- 
dence of increasing demand for seed led 
to the planting of an increased acreage in 
the northwest last spring for the ’99 crop. 

The present returns show a net increase 
in area over last year of nearly 10 per cent, 
marking it the largest breadth ever har- 
vested, and emphasizing in a striking man- 
ner the continued tendency toward a con- 
centration of the crop in a single section. 
American Agriculturist’s report forcibly 
shows how firm a position this crop has in 
the northwest. It has been many years 
since flax was grown in any quantity in the 
middle states ef the Ohio valley. 

The following statement shows the acre- 
age, average yield and total crop of flax- 
seed by states: 

FLAXSEED CROP OF 1899, WITH COMPARISONS. 











Acres Av yield Bushels 

Wisconsin 23,000 15 345,000 
Minnesota .... 403,000 14 5,642,000 
eee 225 ,000 ll 2,475,000 
Missouri . 73,000 8 584,000 
Kansas ... 187,000 8 1,496,000 
Nebraska .. .- 20,000 9 180.000 
North Dakota...... 388 ,000 13 5,044,000 
South Dakota...... 360,000 12 4,320,000 
WEE stiptaicssanne 1,679,000 12.0 20,086 ,000 
BE nsenebescdaenas 1,553,000 11.1 17,217,000 
. eee 1,130,000 9.6 10,891,000 
MDE scvvtesucseensne 1,145,000 11.3 17,402,000 





Dried Apples for France—An important 
business has been built up the last few 
years in exporting a cheap grade of Ameri- 
can dried apples to France for cider pur- 
poses, This fruit is made into a mild bev- 
erage, replacing large quantities of cheap 
wines, the natives believing the latter too 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 





Big Money 
To Agents 


--FOR.. 


Fall and Winter 


ad Work, 


in every household. 
at from 3c to 5e each at Home. 


Send for particulars, 
Cabinet. 


Weight, 7 lbs. 


WE CIVE 3O DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


And our agentsare anthorized to guarantee goods to be exactly as represented, and to give 
each purchaser absolute satisfaction or money refunded. 


THE SOROSIS BATH CABINET 


Sells for $5.00, and is one of the best articles for canvassers we have ever seen. 
With it you can take Turkish, Russian, Mineral or Medicated baths 
These baths are indorsed by 30,000 Physicians. 
cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, La Grippe aid all Skin, Blood, Nerve and Kidney Diseases. 
iat We give “40 Reasons” why every Housenold shouid buy a Sorosis 
Write at once, as territory is being taken up rapidly. A Bonanza for Agents. 


P. C. LEWIS COMPANY, Box D, Back Bay, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SEELESSEELESESE SE EEEESES EEE ES ESE 


We Want YOU to Try it. 


One Agent makes $66.00 first day. 
Another makes $42.50 in 2 days. 
Another makes $185.60 in 10 days. 
Another makes $24.00 in 9 hours 


from time he took samples from exp. office. 
We can give the names and addresses of more th»n 100 of 
our agents, each of whom has purchased from $50.00 to 
$2,000 worth of our goods in from one to three weeks’ time, 
OUR GOODS ARE NEW AND SELL RAPIDLY. 


300,000 IN USE. 


Folds in small space. 


It is needed 


: 






They 





———— 





DRILLING 


WELL mocrines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shaliow weils in any kind of soil or roek. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS EBROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 





te 
FeedCutters,Grindin ill 
Power iezé Dump water 
successfully. We manufacture 
Engines—2, 4 & 6 horse power. 
for the horses.. Sweep or Lever Pow- 
ers for 1 to 8 horses. Every ma- 

if you name this paper. 
SMALLEY MFG. CW., Sole Makers, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Must be first class if it isto opera’ 
Tread Powers for 1, 2or 
chive fully warranted to generate 
maximum power at minimum of 
force exerted. Catalogue showing 
Smalley Line complete mailed free 























much adulterated to warrant their support. 
In ’95, according to U S Consul Albion W. 
Tourgee, the well-known author of Bricks 
Without Straw, now located at Bordeaux, 
the consumption of cider in Paris amounted 
to 10,000,000 gals, but in consequence of the 
bad apple harvests of ’96 and ’97, this fell 
in ’98 to an insignificant figure, ,Owing to 
high French duty, imports of cider were 
practically impossible. Out of these condi- 
tions was evolved piquette, a sparkling, 
fruity beverage composed of dried apples, 
raising and water, allowed to stand until 
fermentation takes place and then bottled 
with the addition of a little sugar or serv- 
ed directly from the cask. This mild bev- 
erage sells at 2c per glass. A recipe for 
piquette is as follows: Raisins 5 lbs, dried 
apples 5 lbs, water 5 gals; put in an open 
cask, let stand three days, bottle with a 
half teaspoonful of sugar and a bit of cin- 
namon in each bottle, varying the flavor to 
suit the taste. Special American interest in 
piquette is found in the fact that the dried 
apples are secured very largely in this coun- 
try. 





Danish Agricultural Display—An inter- 
national exposition of agricultural products, 
and conferences for those interested in ag- 
ricuiture, will be held at Odense, Denmark, 
June 30-July 8, 1900. The program of the as- 
sembly includes lectures and discourses 
with experimental demonstrations of all 
that pertains to agricultureand the branches 
of industry depending thereon. The exhibits 
will include animals—not from other coun- 
tries—implements and farm machinery, soil 
products of all kinds, slaughter house pro- 
ducts, bees, preserves and fruit liquors, 
dairy products, poultry and forestry. To 
Americans who are particularly interested 
in this exposition, which is known as the 
Danish farmers’ assembly, full information 
can be had upon application to the Dan- 
ish consulate, 69 Wall street, New York. 





Unjust Discrimination—Some of the big 
western packing house concerns, with their 
own lines of refrigerator cars, are charged 
with shipping poultry, butter and eggs to 
the eastern markets in these cars at the 
same low rate of freight charged for dress- 
ed meats. This gives them a big advantage 
over the small shipper who is obliged to 
stand a higher classificationyfor his prod- 
uce. This is a discrimination which the 
railroads ought not to permit 





Jottings from the Farmers. 





farmers should read more and _ think 
more and not depend upon labor alone to 
make farming pay a profit.—[{L. W. Gris- 
wold, Madison Co, N Y. 





It is a generallyetecognized fact that old 
sows are the best breeders, but old sows 
are breachy. This can be obviated by in- 
serting rings about 2 in apart from the nose 
to nearly between the eyes. It will not in- 
jure the hog and will he found effective. 
[P. H. Hartwell, Hunterdon Co, N J. 





In the jottings column of a recent issue, 
Mr Tanner of Minn is right in holding the 
public school education responsible for the 
turmoils in the country. It brings to mind 
the old saying of the poet Cowper: 

“From education, as the ruling cause, 
The public character its color draws; 
Thence, the prevailing manners take their 
caste, 
Extravagant or sober, loose or chaste.” 
With men like Collis P. Huntington, Rus- 
sell Sage and Julian Hawthorne coming out 
in condemnation of the schools, and with 
magazine writers like Mrs Lew Wallace 
and Mrs Rebecca Harding Davis depicting 
their follies, the old farmer in Minn is thor- 
oughly up to date in his conclusions.—[F. 
B. Livesey, Maryland. 





In a recent issue the editorial on bank- 
ruptcy shows plainly how a man with some 
money after a streak of bad luck can re- 
gain his standing. There are many, how- 
ever, who had some real estate who worked 
hard to own a home, had it almost paid for 
when misfortune came and they were sold 
out, being unable, therefore, to do any busi- 
ness. Whenever they get a jittle start their 
creditors pounce upon and take away all 
their property. If given some protection 
they might become independent and able 
to pay their debts. As it is, they are com- 
pelled to live on, owning nothing and fre- 
quently becoming a burden on their friends 
and neighbors. If some plan could be devis- 
ed for giving such a persorm a chance many 
people and the community in general would 
be benefited.—[N. M. P. 





I think a great deal of American Agri- 
culturist and want to do what I can for it. 
It is a grand paper to look out for the 
farmers’ interests. I am proud of it. I 
wish it all prosperity.—[W. C. Griffin, Tioga 
Co, Pa. 
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Fertilizer Experiments in Pennsylvania. 





The “Pa exp sta, state dept of agri and 
county agricultural societies, acting jointly, 
have conducted experiments for several 
years. The fields are typical of the coun- 
ties, located at Donegal and Rocky Spring 
in Lancaster and Ulster and Wysox in 
Bradford Co. Artificial fertilizers, into 
which humus-producing materials, such as 
cottonseed meal, linseed meal, horn meal, 
etc, enter largely, are superior to stable 
manure in their effect upon both the quan- 
tity and the quality of the tobacco leaf; 
the results, too, were more uniform than 
with stable manure which, even with the 
best of care, is quite variable in its quality. 
Experiments further in@icate that phos- 
phoric acid in a highly soluble form should 
be always supplied; that present in the 
form of cottonseed meal or other vegetable 
matter, or in the form of basic slag phos- 
phate, it proves too slowly available for the 
use of this rapidly growing crop. 

Potash supplied in the form of double 
carbonate of potash and magnesia gave 
considerably superior results over those 
obtained with the sulphate of potash, the 
latter being the form in which potash is 
usually supplied in commercial tobacco fer- 
tihzers. A new series of experiments has 
been started to determine whether potash 
carbonate, as supplied by wood ashes or 
cottonseed hull ashes, cannot as effectively 
and more economically replace the double 
carbonate. It was found better to supply 
part of the nitrogen in a more soluble form 
than that in which it occurs in the cotton- 
seed meal; for this purpose sulphate of am- 
monia- was decidedly superior to nitrate 
of soda, 

The application of these artificial mix- 
tures in small quantities to a crop, for 
whose chief fertilizing stable manure is 
used, will not result in the favorable prod- 
uct that follows the use of these mixtures 
alone. It was found that especially in dry 
seasons, when stable manure is supposed to 
be chiefly effective, these artificial mixtures 
established their superiority, 





Tobacco Agents Wanted. 


We desire to employ an energetic sales- 
man in every town where tobacco is pro- 
duced. Our great book, “Tobacco Leaf, Its 
Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manufac- 
ture,”’ is a quick seller, and one that every 
tobacco grower will buy on sight, because 
it will pay him to do so. Full particulars 
on request. There is money in this for the 
right men. Please address Orange Judd Co, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York city. 








Wrapper Supplies Greatly Reduced. 

If choice wrapper leaf tobacco was to be 
obtained anywhere in the world, that is, 
suitable to wrapthe kind of cigars con- 
sumed in this country, our enterprising to- 
bacco dealers would certainly have it. But 
only a small supply of such really exists. 
In its place domestic leaf is now being 
largely used. The supply of really desirable 
wrapper leaf in domestic tobacco of the 
1897 crop was considerably short of the de- 
mand and the same is now true of the 1898. 
The finest lots of the ’99 crop in several sec- 
tions have already been secured by anxious 
packers at prices satisfactory to growers, 
The imports of Sumatra leaf, about the 
only leaf imported to any extent for wrap- 
per purpose, have been as follows: 

IMPORTS OF SUMATRA OR WRAPPER LEAF. 


Year Bales Year Bales 
Ee lk le ee 35,022 
ree oo eee se 
a aaee ft ie 19.150 
C$ 262—lc kl eS i—=* 
ME aetcad aad ea De Me accdcccocen’s 21,850 
/ re 0 lh Lee 
*9 months. - 


The imports of the past 9 mos of the cur- 
rent year are as follows: 
RECENT IMPORTS OF WRAPPER LEAF. 
i ee a ee 3,565,847 Ibs 
Imported, Jan 1 to Sept 30........2,988,404 


6,554,251 
Re-exported, Jan 1 to Sept 30.... 507,121 


6,047,130 


In bond, Sept 30, ’99..............3,483,233 


Withdrawn forconsumption since 
 Rincccteiesansiceseseseusecues 2.563.897 
or 14,650 bales 


THE OUTPUT OF CIGARS 
shows an enormous quantity of domestic 


TOBACCO—GRANGE 


leaf is being used, as an unusual quantity 
are being made (at present ratio, over 5000 
millions this year), in spite of greatly re- 
duced imports of wrapper leaf. The output 
in millions has been as follows: 

BOOS cceicccccench HEE ED %<eésccsee<e te eee 
PEG cacccucccecss Ge BODE O0ecceceecene 4,200 
BEES 66s sbekenccns GD EEE écemeesse cei ee 


1899 (3 months), 1321., 





New YorK—In the Chemung valley, the 
town of Chemung raised 225 a and three- 
fourths of it has been sold at 10 to 13%c in 
bdl; the balance is being held at 14 and lic, 
The quality is A No l. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Packers continue actively 
at work in picking up lots throughout the 
8 or 9 counties of the state in which to- 
bacco is raised. Packers are rapidly get- 
ting rid of all old grades, due to the urgent 
demand of manufacturers for them, hence 
they feel more disposed to stock up with the 
new. Sales by growers average 8 to 10c 
through, although extra fine lots bring con- 
siacerably more, 

Onto—Sales of cigar leaf continue lively in 
seuthwest Ohio, both ’98 and °99 changing 
hands. Prices have crept up to i0c p ib 
through for °99 goods. 

FLoripa—Tobacco grows finely in Orange 
Co, especially with a little fertilizer. The 
worst drawback is in getting seasonable 
weather at the time of setting plants. The 
dry season begins just when we are get- 
ting ready to set the plants, but with a lit- 
tle water when they are set, the plants will 
live through six weeks of dry weather and 
then with rain come out and make good 
leaves. Two crops can be made easily from 
one planting or setting out, and then you 
can set out another crop in Sept and get 
fine tobacco before frost. It is cured dur- 
ing the rainy seasofm~The climate is fine for 
the purpose, as the tobacco is seldom out of 
cure. The tobacco worm is not numerous 
enough to justify going over the crop to 
get them off, but after it is hung in the 
sheds they damage it a good deal. Just as 
the plants begin to grow, a very small 
werm called the bud worm is the worst en- 
emy, but a least bit of paris green mixed 
with meal or bran destroys them. 

Tobacco Notes. 


Stocks of Va tobacco at London and Liv- 
erpool are apparently increasing, but in re- 
ality the number of pounds is decreasing. 
The reason is plain to one familiar with the 
export trade. Back in the ’70’s and ’80’s, to- 
bacco for export was made up of heavy 
packages weighing from 1250 to 2500 Ibs net. 
But latterly, a more modern idea that there 
are larger fees to be gotten from light 
weight packages has prevailed, and the 
packer has been so well drilled by the 
agents of warehousemen or commission 
merchants that it has become a custom to 
meke light weights without regard to ex- 
perses, Stocks are even less In pounds than 
tiiey seem to be, reasoning from the differ- 
ence in the weight of hogsheads, especially 
as regards Va tobacco in Europe, which 
is often made up in tierces of only 300 to 
4C0 lbs each. 

During Oct, ’99, nearly 20,000,000 more ci- 
gars were made at New York city than 
during Oct, ’98. Factcries are rushed with 
orders and just where the leaf is coming 
from to keep up the enormous output puz- 
zles many. So short are the stocks of wrap- 
per goods, heavy buying for this country 
occurred at the last of the Sumatra inscrip- 
tion sales and of course at very high prices, 


The National Grange. 








The 33d annual session opened at Ar- 
moiy hall, Springfield, O, on Wednesday. 
All the officers were present except the 
vereran secretary, Brother Trimble; a host 
of Patrons from all parts of Ohio, good- 
sized delegations from Ind, Mich, Pa and 
W Va and a few enthusiastic Patrons from 
other states. In fact, the great crowd at- 
tending bids fair to make the 33d one of 
the most enjoyable ever held in recent 
years, not even excepting the long-to-be 
remembered Worcester (Mass) session of 
1895, when all New England as well as all 
the living founders of the order combined 
to make the welcome truly royal. 

Practically, as the Ohio state grange 
closed its sessions the national grange 
opened its meeting, and the enthusiasm of 
the former was promptly transferred to the 
latter. Many distinguished Patrons from 
all parts of the country were present and 
spcke words of congratulation and encour- 
agcment on the healthy growth of Worthy 





Master Jones’s administration as well as 
the bright prospects for the future. All the 
official reports showed a steady progress. 
Master Jones’s address teemed with enthu. 
siasm and the earnest wish that all Patrons 
and granges go to work. He spoke strone- 
ly on the trust problem, and his ideas 
thereon will doubtless receive a thorough 
discussion by the delegates next week 
Many other important matters referred to 
in his address will be presented in our next 
week’s issue. Lecturer Messer reported his 
services in various parts of the country and 
recommended a continuance of the Quar- 
terly Bulletin, which has been so helpful to 
subordinate lecturers. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs Eva Mc- 
Dowell, showed the financial condition of 
the order in a most healthy shape, with 
receipts of nearly $10,000 as dues during the 
year. The secretary’s teport showed 219 
granges organized and reorganized during 
the year, this growth being well distributed 
in all parts of the country except the south 
The executive committee showed the funds 
of the grange to be well invested and con- 
sisting of over $50,000. The state masters’ 
reports will be made next week and will be 
of great interest as showing just what 
Patrons are doing in the various states. 


NEW YORE. 


Copenhagen grange, Lewis Co, has made 
a steady growth this fall. Many new mem- 
bers have been received and the lecturer 
has furnished some highly edifying pro- 
grams. 

Patrons have strong’ grange mutual fire 
insurance companies in the following coun- 
ties: Broome, Cayuga, Chautauqua, Cat- 
taraugus, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, 
Dutchess, Genesee, Herkimer, Jefferson and 
Lewis, Monroe, Montgomery, Ontario, Os- 
wego, Onondaga, Otsego, Seneca, St Law- 
rence, Tioga, Tompkins and Wayne. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pa state grange meets at Lock Ha- 
ven Dec 12. Information concerning the 
sessions will be furnished by G. W. Oster, 
Osterburg, Pa. 





re 
Grasses for the South—The leading 
grasses for the southern states are Ber- 
muda, St Lucie, Carpet, Kentucky Blue and 
St Augustine. In preparation of the soil, 
care should be taken to see that there is 
no deficiency in lime. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. 


On Another Page will be found the ad- 
vertisement of the P. C. Lewis Co, Box D, 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. Our readers who 
want congenial and pleasant work should 
write for their offer to agents, and mention 
where they saw the advertisement. 


A $25 Prize Offer—For the best genuine 


egg recerd for the year ending December 
31, 1900, we offer a prize of $25, the only 
condition being that the record must be 
genuine and kept on one of our egg rec- 
ords which will be sent free to any ad- 
dress. Tack it up in some convenient place, 
and keep a faithful record of the eggs your 
hens give you. It may be worth $25 to 
you. We do not insist that our animal 
meal be used; but feel very certain that 
the poultrymen who do use jt will get more 
eggs than those who do not. Records must 
be sent in promptly before January 10, 
1s. . The Bowker Company, 48 Chatham 
street, Boston. 


Ahead of Everybody—The Nickel Plate 


route continues to keep ahead of everybody 
in railway matters, despite intense. compe- 
tition. How is this accomplished? Simply 
by catering fully and generously to the pub- 
lic demands, People know and appreciate a 
good thing when they see it. That is why 
they patronize the Nickel Plate so freely. 
Why has this road won its present posi- 
tion? By furnishing the very best class 
of service at low rates, and by generous 
treatment of its patrons. Safe and easy 
roadway, fine trains, !uxurious equipment, 
fast time, close connections—these are the 
cardinal points in favor of the Nickel Plate 
route. These are its prime factors of suc- 
cess. The Nickel Plate is the people’s route 
—a strong favorite with the traveling pub- 
lic. Don’t forget this when going east. Don't 
forget when you go west. Don’t forget the 
road that gives the best service at the low- 
est rates. 














NEW JERSEY. 


Newtown. Mercer Co, Nov 13—Husking 
is about half done. Some are hauling 
stalks. Wheat and rye look well. Wheat 
is selling for 67c per bu. Corn is am aver- 
age yield and fair quality. Apples $1.50 per 
bbl, potatoes 1.35, hay 17 per ton, straw 12, 
pork 6 per 100 d w. C. F. Walker just re- 
ceived a pair of full-blooded Poland-China 
pigs from Pa. 

Of Interest to Truck Growers—The crop 
of onion sets in this part of the country 
is about medium. Philadelphia seedsmen 
are buying for southern trade. Most of the 
onion set growers have sold out; sets are 
keeping well but run somewhat larger than 
last year. White and red sets are scarce, 
but the yellow sorts are the best for mar- 
ket; the variety is Yellow Dutch or Straus- 
burg. Growers run the sets through % in 
mesh wire in order to get two sizes of sets. 
These bring $1.65 to 2.per bu according to 
size. Most of the sets grown in this sec- 
tion are sold for the southern trade. West- 
ern sets have no value on account of their 
long shape making a poor onion for mar- 
ket. The Strausburg onion is flat and large. 
The Yellow Danvers is also grown here, 
but not liked by the growers on account of 
shape. Some of the growers winter onion 
sets in order to get better prices in the 
spring.—[J._M. Goeller, Mercer Co, N J. 





LONG ISLAND. 


Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, Nov 18—About 
500 bbls of cauliflower per night leave the 
the last of Oct matured over half the crop. 
dock here for New York. The warm weather 
Red@ cabbage moving slowly at 50c to $1 per 
bbi. Potatoes about all dug and some sales 
at 45c per bu. Cattle very low, old cows $12 
to 15 per head. Veal high and in demand 
at 7c on foot. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co—Many miles of fencing have 
been burned, while acres of valuable young 
timber are ruined. The county has had more 
than its share of mountain fires this year, 
the recent one being the third since spring. 
The recently enacted forestry laws provide 
that each constable is a self-constituted fire 
warden, whose duty it is to engage men and 
de all possible for the extinguishing of fires, 
payment for such work to be made by the 
county commissioners to the extent of $1000 
per year, but no more. Up to Oct 1 the Cen- 
ter Co commissioners had already paid out 
the $1000 allowed by law, and there was 
still more than $300 unpaid to fire fight- 
ers. For that reason it was difficult to in- 
duce laborers to work at the recent fire and 
the farmers were compelled, for self-pro- 
tection, to work night and day. Though no 
crcp was extra large, this season, yet there 
is no room for complaint, as there has been 
a much better average than frequently oc- 
curs. Fall wheat looks very much improved, 
but from some parts of the county come 
curplaints of fly. Near Bellefonte the fields 
are being invaded by a microscopic worm 
that is doing considerable damage. Prices 
of farm products continue firm. 


Brookfield, Tioga Co, Nov 13—Recent 
rains have improved winter wheat and rye. 
Potatoes are all dug and corn husked. Hay 
buyers were never so numerous. The high- 
est price paid for hay is $11.50 pressed. 
Oats are worth 25e per bu, oat straw 5 per 
ton pressed, eggs 18c per doz, potatoes 25 
to 28c per bu. Apples have been picked up 
at 20c per 100 Ibs for cider, 40c for the can- 
ning factory and by the barrel, 1.25 and 
1.50. Buyers furnish barrels and pack them. 
The crop was very uneven. Butter and 
cheese are where they were a month ago, 
2ic for butter and 12c for cheese. Lambs 
have not changed in price in the last four 
weeks, 4c per Ib Il w. Store sheep are 3 to 
3.25 per head. Cows coming in next spring 
are being bought for 18 to 20. Farmers 
are in a flourishing condition in this town, 
have more money, more farm machinery, 
and are in every way more prosperous, A 
good quality of tobacco was raised last 
year, and this year an increased acreage 
Was raised, nearly 40 acres by about 25 
farmers. Less than half a dozen have sold 
this year’s crop. J. Ll. Lattimer was in 
town recently and added many names to 
American Agriculturist’s list of subscrip- 
tions. American: Agriculturist is doing a 
great deal for the farmers.—[W. C. G. 
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THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 


TROUBLE AND DON'T KNOW IT 


Wal weld 
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ITS MARVELOUS SUCCESS IN ALL KIDNEY, BLADDER 
AND URIC ACID TROUBLES. 





To Prove For Yourself the Wonderful Merits of This New Dis- 
covery, Every “ American Agriculturist” Reader may Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free By Mail.. 





What your kidneys need is a gentle, healing, tonic influencc that will 
soothe their irritability and gently regulate them. 
The only thing that will do this is Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the 


Great Kidney Remedy. 


It used to be considered that only urinary troubles were to be traced 
to the kidneys, but now modern-science proves that nearly all constitu- 
tional diseases have their beginning in the disorder of these useful organs. 


What more natural ? 


The Kidneys filter and purify the blood. 





When they don’t your whole body must 
suffer. 

If you are sick, doctor your kidneys, be- 
cause as soon as they are well they will 
help all the other organs to health. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney 
remedy, is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases and is sold by druggists 
in fifty-cent and one-dollar bottles. Make 
a note of the name, SWAMP-ROOT, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. 

You may have a sample bottle of this 
famous kidney remedy sent free by mail, 
postpaid, by which you may test its vir- 
tues for such disorders as kidney, bladder 
and uric acid diseases, and urinary trou- 
bles, obliged to pass water frequently night 
and day, smarting or irritation in passing, 
brick-dust or sediment in the urine, con- 
stant headache, backache, lame back, diz- 
ziness, sleeplessness, indigestion, nervous- 
ness, skin trouble, anaemia, Bright’s dis- 
ease, neuralgia, rheumatism, bloating, irri- 
tability, worn-out feeling, lack of ambition, 
loss of flesh, sallow complexion. 








If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling 
or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need im- 
mediate attention. 

The famous new discovery, Swamp-Root, 
has been tested in so many ways, in hos- 
pital work, in private practice, among the 
helpless too poor to purchase relief, and 
has proved so successful in every case, that 
a special arrangement has been made by 
which all readers of the American Agricul- 
turist wha have not already tried it, may 
have a sample bottle sent absolutely free 
by mail. Also a book telling more about 
Swamp-Root and containing some of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial 
letters received from men and women who 
owe their good health, in fact, their very 
lives, to the wonderful curative properties 
of Swamp-Root. Be sure to mentivn the 
New York American Agriculiurist when 
sending your address to Dr Ailmer & Ca, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The Farmers’ Institute Season will open 
the latter part of this month. The corps of 
institute speakers has been chosen with 
great care and insures the most success- 
ful season in the history of institute work. 
The requests for meetings have been even 
more numerous than last year. The insti- 
tutes arranged for the latter part of this 
month and for Dec are as follows: 


County Town Date County Town Date 
Cumberland,Centreville N 27 Lawrence, Wampum, D 21-22 
Cumberland, Shippensburg, Luzerne, Carverton, - Dec 4 

Nov 28-29 Luzerne, Lehman, Dee 5 


Lackawanna, Madisonville, Luzerne, Conyngham, D 6-7 
Nov 2 Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Lackawanna, Tompkinsville, 3 Dec 13-14 
Nov 29 Lycoming, Montgomery, 
Lackawanna, Clarks Sum- : Dec 15 
mit, Nov 30 Lycoming, Fairfield; Dec 16 
Washington, Burgettstown, Lycoming, Linden, Dec 18 
Nov 28-29 Montour, Maudsdale, D20-21 
Lebanon, Lawn, Nov 29 Northumberland, Elysburg, _ 
Lebanon, Shaefterstown, Dee 14-15 
Nov 30-Dec 1 Northumberland, McEwens- 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, ville, Dec 18-19 
Novy 29-30 Pike, Milford, — Dec 29 
Franklin, Orrstown, Schuylkill, Hegins, Dec 4 
Novy 30-Dee 1 Schuylkill, Hammon, Dec 5 
New Oxford, Dee 9 Schuylkill, Orwigsburg, D 6 
Gettysburg, D 11-12 Schuylkill, Mantz, Dec 7 
Bendersville, D_13-14 Sullivan, Forksyille, D 11-12 
, Bridgeville, D 8-9 Susquehanna, Springville, 
’ Wexford, D 11-12 Dec 11-12 
, Sharon Church, Susquehanna,Elk Lake, D12 
Dec 19-20 Susquehanna, Birchardville, 
Bradford, Springhill, D 4-5 Dec 13 
Bradford, LeRaysville, D 6-7 Susquehanna,Montrose, D1 
Bradford,New Albany, D 8-9 Susquehanna, Harford, D5 
Bradford, Canton, Dec 19-20 Susquehanna, Dundaff, D 16 
Beaver, Darling, 4 30 Union, Buffalo . 
Carbon, Weatherly, Dec 8 28-29 
Carbon, New Mahoning, D9 Union, Swengel, Dec 30 
Clinton, Woolrich, Dec 28 Washington, Centreville, 
Clinton, McElhatten, Dec 29 f ec 1- 
Clinton, Mackeyville, Dec 30 Wayne, Equinunk, Dec 18 
Colwmbia, Mifflinville, D 8-9 Wayne, Galilee, Dec 19 
Columbia, Orangeville, Wayne, Calkins, Dec 20 
Dec 11-12 Wayne, Branch Lake, D 21 
Columbia, Pg oO Dec 13 wayne, bw P%, = 
um bertand, estown, ayne, Newfoundland, D 2 
= - Dec 15-16 Westmoreland, Harrison City, 
Franklin,New Franklin, D 2 _ Dee 13-11 
Franklin, Welsh Run, Dec 4 Westmoreland, Ligonier, __ 
Franklin, St Thomas, Dec 5 Dec 15 
Fulton, HeConnelisbarg, D6 Westmoreland, Tarrs, D 16 
Fulton, Needmore, ec Westmoreland, Scottdale, 
Fulton, yi geserdeburg, D : ec 18 
Greene, Jefferson, Jec 4 Wyoming, Forkstown, D 1-2 
Greene, Rogersville, Dec 6-7 York, Wellsville, Dec 18-19 
Lackawanna, Fleetville, D York, Hanover, Dec 20-21 
Lackawanna, Bald Mount, York, Hableston, Dee 21-22 
Dec 2 York, Wrightsville, Dec28-29 
Lebanon, Fredericksburg, York, Airville, Dec 30 
ec 
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Westmoreland Co—Farmers are through 
husking corn. The crop is good; oats fair. 
Wheat was not a full crop. Potatoes are 
about half a crop. Very little clover seed. 
Stock of all kinds in demand at good prices. 
Chickens high, butter 25c, eggs 22c. Labor- 
ers plentiful. 


NEW YORK. 





Stillwater, Saratoga Co,, Nov 14—Mrs 
Sarah Ensign, one of the town’s most enter- 
prising agriculturists, died recently. Hon 
Jobn A. Quackenbush has loaded a boat 
with potatoes at Stillwater, paying 90c per 
bb! of 180 lbs. Potatoes are rotting but not 
to an alarming extent. Hay at barn $12 per 
ton, butter 25c per lb, eggs 21c. The Me- 
ehanicville creamery will continue opera- 
tions all winter. Apples $1.50 per bbl. 

’ East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Nov 14—Ap- 
ples are being pretty well cleaned up; bar- 
rels are 40c each. Jarvis Richards’s barn 
was burned the night of Nov 1 and an at- 
tempt was made to burn the house. Some 
are through husking corn. 


Dickinson, Franklin Co, Nov 13—Corn 
yields about two-thirds of the usual crop. 
Oats fully up to average yield. Buckwheat 
nearly a total failure; much of it not har- 
vested at all. Potatoes a light crop, but 
of good quality. <A larger acreage of winter 
rye sown than is usual. Cows bring $25 to 
30, sheep and lambs 3 to 3.50, potatoes 30c 
per bu. 

Rome, Oneida Co, Nov 13—Cheese facto- 
ries nearly all closed. The station at Rome 
is paying $1.30 per 109 for Nov milk. New 
milch cows are bringing from $40 to 50 per 
head. Farmers are feeding beet pulp from 
the Rome sugar factory to cows with good 
results. Late potatoes are a good crop and 
selling for 35c per bu. Butter is high, 25 to 
20c per lb retail. Pork is 6 per 100d w. 


Kingsbury, Washington Co, Nov 13— 
George Sweet, whose barn was burned, is 
having difficulty in geting lumber for his 
new one. It is hard to get and has ad- 
vanced about 20 per cent since the fire. 
Some farms are changing hands at less 
than one-third of their value 10 or 12 years 
ago. More silos filled than usual. A. K. 
Cross tried the experiment this year of 
covering his silo with straw. He has here- 
tofore covered with tarred paper and 8 to 
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10 in of sawdust with very good success, 
not losing more than a couple of baskets 
from each corner. This year at least 3 
or 4 good loads is good for nothing except 
bedding. 

Wing, Wyoming Co, Nov 13—Nearly all 
crops turned out much better than ex- 
pected. Mrs D. C. Eddy, wife of one of the 
town’s progressive farmers and stock buy- 
ers; died recently. Mrs Eddy was’ very 
prominent in social and religious circles and 
was highly respected by all who knew her. 
Prices for produce delivered at Bliss are as 
follows: Hay $9 to 9.50 per ton, potatoes 
28c per bu, apples 1.50 to 1.75 per bbl, buck- 
wheat 1.25 per 100 lbs. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, Nov 13—Considerable 
corn still remains to be husked. F. C. 
Woods raised 116 bu of potatoes on a meas- 
ured half acre. Early potatoes did not 
yield as well as late. Buckwheat was in- 
jured by frost and was a short erop. No 
sugar beets except for stock purposes raised 
here. Some have begun stripping tobacco. 
As a rule it has cured down in fine shape, 


Ontario, Wayne Co, Nov 14—Crops have 
been fair, but prices are not what farmers 
were hoping for. Farmers who were for- 
tunate enough to have good orchards are 
happy. Prices paid by the evaporators 
varied from 35 to 40c per bu. Dealers in 
barreled apples visited the orchards along 
the lake where picking first began and of- 
fered in some cases $2.62% for Baldwins. 
Some orchards were sold at 2.50 for the win- 
ter fruit. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Nov 13—Since 
the first of the month there has been plenty 
of rain. The ground is filled with water 
and streams that were nearly dry are run- 
ning full. There is quite a call for hay and 
straw, hay at $8 to 12 per ton and straw 
9 to 10.50. Stock is selling at fair prices. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, Nov 14— 
Farmers are hauling potatoes, receiving 75c 
to $1 per 180 lbs. Apples bring but 1.50 per 
bbl. Rye is now 60c per bu. Farmers are 
nearly through with their fall plowing. 


Gallupville, Schoharie Co, Nov 13—Farm- 


ers have nearly finished fall plowing. Near- 
ly all of the apples are packed and deliv- 
ered in market. The recent rains were 


much needed, as wells and cisterns were ; 


dry. 


Cherry Valley, Otsego Co, Nov 14—Since | 


the rain of Nov 1 farmers have been plow- 
ing daily. Hops are nearly all baled and 
the market stronger. Hay is delivered as 
fast as cars can be secured at Cherry Val- 
ley station at $9 to 12 per ton. T. O. Wilson 
has bought the Chauncy Gaylord farm and 
will take possession in the spring. 


FS MP A, 


The Milk Company Finally Incorporated. 











After considerable delay the Pure Milk 
company has been legally Incorporated un- 
der the laws of Delaware and its certifi- 
cate duly filed with the secretary of state, 
under date of Nov 10, ’99. The certified 
copy of the articles of incorporation, as 
furnished American Agriculturist by Sec- 
retary of State James H. Hughes, agrees 
substantially witn the preliminary reports 
of its provisions as earlier printed in our 
columns. In form it is very much as arti- 
cles of incorporation of large stock com- 
panies are usually framed, a few stock- 
holders subscribing for small amounts, and 
going through the legal forms, taking out 
the necessary papers preparatory to com- 
pleting the organizationand placing the se- 
curities upon the market. The certificate 
of incorporation of the Pure Milk Co makes 
very plain what American Agriculturist has 
pointed out, that holders of the 20 mil- 
lions of common stock need not expect any 
earning capacity in such shares, until the 
$10,000,000 of preferred stock are provided 
for. The directors are given liberal pow- 
ers in conducting the affairs of the com- 
pany, including payment of dividends on 
stock, and the execution of mortgages, etc, 
upon the property of the corporation. 

As shown in the first few paragraphs of 
the certificate, the name of the corporation 
is Pure Milk company, with principal of- 
fice and place of business in Delaware, 
located at Dover. The nature of the busi- 
ness and the objects and purposes proposed 








to be carried on are given in considerable 
detail, und so framed as to take in practi- 
cally every feature which may possibly 
come up in conducting a business of this 
character and magnitude. It provides 
among other things the privilege to buy 
sell and deal in milk and cream and aii 
by-products. The company is to have the 
power to take, own, hold, deal in, mort- 
gage or otherwise lien, tc lease, sell, ex- 
change, transfer, in any way whatever 
dispose of real property wherever situated: 
to manufacture, purchase, hold and trans. 
fer, or in any manner dispose of merchan- 
dise and property of any and every class 
and description; to acquire the good will. 
rights and property of any person, firm, as- 
sociation or corporation; to pay for same 
in cash, the stock of its company, bonds 
or otherwise, to enter into, make and per- 
form contracts of every kind, and to en- 
gage in all operations necessary to con- 
duct the business of a large company, 
Fourth: The amount of the total author- 
ized capital stock of this corporation is $30,- 
000,000, divided into 300,000 shares of $100 par 
value each. Of this, $10,000,000, consisting 
of 100,000 shares, shall be preferred stock. 
the remainder common stock. The holders 
of the preferred shall be entitled to re- 
ceive and the corporation shall be bound 
to pay thereon out of the surplus or any 
profits of the company a non-cumulative 
yearly dividend of 7 per cent before any 
dividends shall be set apart or paid on the 
common stock. Such preferred stock shall 
be issued as and when the board of direc- 
tors shall determine, and a vote of assent 
of the stockholders shall not be necessary 
fer such issue. In the event of dissolu- 
tien of the corporation, the holders of the 
preferred stock will be entitled to receive 
the par value cf their preferred shares, with 
al' unpaid dividends and interest thereon 
out of the surplus funds of the company 
after payment of all indebtedness of the 
company other than toits stockholders, be- 
fore anything shall be paid to the holders 
of the common stock. No dividend shall be 
paid upon the common stock until the set- 
ting apart of a sum sufficient to pay such 
dividend upon the preferred stock then next 
payable. The amount of capital stock with 


‘“twhich the company will commence busi- 


ness is $1000, being ten shares of $100 each, 
all of which shall be common stock. 

Fifth: The names and places of residence 
of each of the subscribers to the capital 
_steck, and the number of shares held by 
each, are as follows: Alfred H. Bronson, 
New York city, four shares; Charles 5S. 
Maynard, Bayonne, N J, three; Henry H. 
Jchnson, Plainfield, N J, three; total, 10 
shares, 

Sixth: The existence of this corporation 
is to be perpetual. 

Seventh: The affairs of the corporation 


. shall be conducted by a board of directors, 


which shall consist of such number of the 
stockholders of the corporation, being other- 
wise duly qualified, as shall be provided by 
the by-laws. The directors first chosen by 
the signers of this certificate shall hold 
their offices until the first annual election, 
and until their successors are elected and 
qualified. Thereafter the said directors 
shall be elected at the annual meeting of 
the corporation to be held in the month of 
January in each year at Dover, unless the 
by-laws shall provide for the holding of 
such meeting in some other place. The di- 
rectors elected at each annual meeting shall 
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hold their respective offices until the next 
succeeding annual meeting and until their 
successors shall be duly elected and quali- 
ie A, 

, Eighth: The corporation may become 
seized and possessed of either real or per- 
sonal estate, or both, to the extent of $50,- 
000,000. 

Ninth: The amount of indebtedness or 
liability which the corporation may at any 
time incur shall not exceed $50,000,000. 

Tenth: The private property of the stock- 
holders shall not be subject to the pay- 
ment of corporate debts to any extent 
whatever. 

Eleventh: The directors shall have power 
to make and to alter the by-laws; to fix 
the times for the payment of dividends on 
both preferred and common stock, and 
whether the same shall be payable quar- 
terly, half yearly or yearly; to fix the 
amount te be reserved as working capital, 
and to authorize, and cause to be executed, 
mortgages and liens, without limit as to 
amount, upon the property and franchises 
of the corporation. With the consent, in 
writing, and pursuant to a vote of 75 per 
eent of the capital stock issued and out- 
standing, the directors shall hove euthsritv 
to dispose, in any manner, of the whole 
property of this corporation. 

The by-laws shall determine whether and 
to what extent the accounts and books of 
the corporation, or any of themshall be open 
to the inspection of the stockholders; and 
no stockholder shall have any right of in- 
specting any account, or book, or document 
of the corporation, except as conferred by 
law or the by-laws, or by resolution of the 
stockholders. The stockholders or direc- 
tors shall have power to hold their meet- 
ings, and keep the books, outside of the 
state of Delaware, at such places as may be 
from time to time designated. 





Following the filing of the incorporation 
papers of the milk company and other de- 
tails of the business advanced in N Y city, 
the officers and members of the FS MPA 
hela a meeting Tuesday of this week at 
Binghamton. Too late for this issue of 
American Agriculturist, the record of bus- 
iness done then will appear in our columns 
next week. 





A WORD FROM THE SALES COMMITTEF, 


We have this week seen brought to a 
happy conclusion the adoption of a plan for 
the distribution of our milk in New York 
city, and the incorporation of the Pure Milk 
Co with promises of abundant capital to 
make sure the successful carrying out of 
the contract of sale of milk made Oct 6 last. 
On account of the many details to be 
worked out, and at the request of the pro- 
motors of the Pure MilkCo, the attorneys in 
fact making the contract of sale have ex- 
tended the time for the taking of the milk 
under the contract to Dec 1. They did this 
believing it to be for the best interest of 
both parties, and feeling sure that the milk 
producers would approve of their action. 
We cannot afford through haste to jeopar- 
dize the grand work done by the FSMPA. 
[J. C. Latimer, Chairman Sale and Execu- 
tive Committees. 


The Milk Market. 
At New York, no change of importance 


since the advance noted last week. Aver- 
age surplus price $1.59 p can of 40 qts, ex- 
change price 3%4c p qt. 





The manly effort made by American Agri- 
culturist for several years past in the milk 
producers’ behalf is being continued more 
efficiently than ever in the presént crisis. 
We owe to you the organization of the 
FS M P A in the first place, and through 
your vigilance the organization was not 
“taken in’ to the extent of $2. per capita by 
Briggs or other promoters, as has been the 
case in New England. Every producer from 
the five states who ship milk to the mar- 
ket »f Greater New York is heartily thank- 
ful for American Agriculturist’s efforts dur- 
ing the past few weeks in printing the 
truth about present affairs. in the milk 
trade. Our sales committee were buncoed 
last spring, and they as well as the rest 
of us want to be extremely careful-in the 
present deal. I do not see how it can suc- 
ceed, for I am yet unable to learn that the 
promoters of the Pure Milk Co have put 
up more than a few hundred dollars for 
Preliminary expenses. American Agricul- 
turist two weeks ago covered the case very 
accurately when it said that bankers would 
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not go into this scheme for their health, 
and in the present state of the money mar- 
ket, we don’t see how they can go in at 
all.—[A Member of the FS MPA. 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, Nov 13—There was consid- 
erable discussion on the board to-day as to 
when the sales for the season’s market 
should close. Some dairymen disposed of 
all their October make to-day, others will 
have another week of that month to mar- 
ket, and nearly all will have more or less 
November stock to get rid of, in the shape 
of every-other-day cheese. It seems to be 
pretty generally agreed upon that it would 
take at least three more markets to close 
out the entire make of the season. In fact, 
the board so decided by a formal vote and 
Dec 4 was fixed upon as the best market 
day of the season. There is still quite a 
yield of milk, owing to the liberal feed 
which dairymen are giving and to the con- 
tinued open weather. Cows are still turned 
out in the daytime, more to give them 
fresh air and exercise than for any benefit 
to the flow of milk. 

Prices were stronger comparatively than 
last week, inasmuch as the cheese is later 
made. The highest price on small colored 
was for Sept stock, and the two highest on 
small white were for the same. Transac- 
tions were as follows: Large colored, 1960 
bxs at lic, 135 at 11%c; large white, 675 at 
lic; small colored 1211 at 1154c, 375 Septs 
at 11%c; small white, 1080 at 115¢c, 470 Septs 
at 11%c, and 150 do at 11%c. Total 6056 bxs 
against 4810 last year and 8068 the year be- 
fore. Sales of creamery butter were 22 pkgs 
at 23%4c, 40 at 24c, 50 at 25c and 15 cases 
prints at 25c. 

At Little Falls, sales were 125 bxs large 
colored at 11%c; small colored 370 at llc, 
150 at 12c: small white, 505 at lic, 612 at 
12c, and 600 price unknown. The difference 
in price is supposed to be on account of 
light skimming. 

At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, on 
board of trade Nov 11, offerings 40 bxs ship- 
pers, 100 bxs twins. Bids 10%c for ship- 
pers, llc for twins, no sales, 








Additional Produce Fiarkets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, best beef 
$9@9 50 p 100 Ibs, pork rib 8 50, live veal 
6 50, dressed 10@12c p lb, partridge 1 25@ 
1 50 p pr, quail 3 p dz, squabs 2 75, rabbits 
12c ea, squirrel 8c, live chickens 13@15c p 
Ib, dressed 17@18c, turkeys 18@20c, ducks 
and geese 16@18c, fresh eggs 33@35c p dz. 
Potatoes 40@45c p bu, onions 50@75c, tur- 
nips 40c, cabbage 40@50c p dz, carrots 50@ 
60c p bu, beets 75c, parsnips 75c, cauliflower 
1 25 p dz, cucumbers 1 25, lettuce 50@60c, 
Hubbard sauash 1@1%c p lb, pumpkins 1%c, 
apples 1 25@2 p bbl. Baled timothy hay 12@ 
15 p ton, mixed oats 37@39c p bu. 


The Hop Movement ‘and Market. 


At New York, buying for home trade 
continues in a moderate way, but compe- 
tition betweén deaters for orders of this 
kind is very keen, This fact causes a gen- 
erally easy tendency and gives brewers the 
opportunity to dictate as to prices. Export 
busiress is of small provortion. Country 
markets show fair activity, transactions 
being generally at a low range of prices. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 





N Y state crop, ’99, choice...... 11@13 
PONG se kscndceenes sata a eacibacacat™ peas 10@10%4 
COMMON ..cccce badbiede whaaapies . 8@9 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sentl time 
Nov7 lastyr ‘99 lastyr 


Domestic receipts....2,329 12,946 11,570 38,260 
Exports to Europe.... 219 1,636 2,560 9,614 
Imports from Europe. 198 42 532 12 


_ACENTS | 
WANTED 


I want a good traveling salesman in each sec- 
tion. Must bea man well known, reliable, and 
able to sell goods to farmers direct. We have an 
implement that isa good seller and always gives 
satisfaction. Salesmen preferred who lave horse 
and wagon, as goods sell hetter when shown. 
Write atonce. C..E. MORRISON, Albany, N. ¥ 














helps the team. Saves wear and 
expense. Sold everywhere. 


MADE BY ; 
STANDARD OIL CO. 








VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse, 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Durable 
in Use. Send for circulars. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 

AG’L 100L CO. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass 
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anted 


We desire to secure a number of experienced. can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania ou SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


: ents 


OFFTTTSSIFITF SC SHSIIITESS. 


eese 








This book is now in the Sindery and copies will be delivered 
Jast enough for us to fill all orders promptly. 


FORAGE GROPS 


OTHER THAN GRASSES. 


How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them. 


By THOMAS SHAW, Professor of Animal Husbandry 
at the University- of Minnesota. Author of “ Public 
School Agriculture,” “Weeds and How to Eradicate 
a * The Study of Breeds,” “ Soiling Crops and the 
Soil.’ 

The qgoming of forage crops is to-day a burning question 
and it is likely to beceme more and more so with the 
passing of the years. Soon forage crope other than 
grasses will be grewn from sea to sea truly! First, because 
they supplement deficient pastures. Second, because the 
may be grown as catch crops when other crops have failed. 
Third, they enable more steck to be kept. Fourth, they 
assist in eradicating weeds. Fifth, they provide succulent 
pasture ont of season. Sixth, their surplus may be plowed 
under fer manure. Seventh, forage crops may thus vastly 
enhance farm profits. 


This new departure may revolutionize the stock and 
dairy business of America. Prof. Shaw’s book tells all 
about it—juet what has been done, hew it was done and 
how any and every farmer can do likewise. Scientifically 
accurate, the book is intens~-lv practical. 

Each chapter is a Comprehensive Treatise, alone worth 
the price of the book. 

Chapter I—Forage Crops. Chapter II—Indian Corn or 
Maize. Chaprer I1I—Sorghum. _Chapter IV—The Non- 
Saccharine Sorghums. Chapter V—Plants of the Clover 


Family. Chapter VI—Lecuminous Plants other than 
Clover. Chapter VII—Rape and Cabbage. Chapter 
VIlI—The Common Cereals. Chapter IX—Millet. Chap- 


ter X—Roeoat Crops. Chanter XI—Misccellaneous Plats. 
Chanter X1I—Suecession in Forage Crops. Chapter X!IT 
—Sheep Pastures Grown at the Minnesota University Ex- 
periment Farm. 
With Full-page Original Illustrations. 
Size of book, 5% x8 inche-, or 12mo; large, clear, new 
type. printed on nice pane. substantially bound in cloth 
and boards, handsomely illuminated; about 300 pages. 
PRICE $1.00, postpaid to any part of the world. 
Published bv 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building, 
ew York. hicago, Ill. 
For sale by the trade everywhere 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago.......... “Bim 67 | 32 | d2hq] 2244] 5G 
New York 714] .744%) .39 | 38 | 29 | .29 
Boston. .........) — — | «Ad | diy) 32 | 34 
, SY “SRE 68%} .71%| .32%4] 33'y| .23%.| .25% 
CORO. ceccecs 08% 69 al's 3 -23%q 2544 
Minneapolis. .... the} 6544) 29 | 3ely! 2244] 244, 
Londen .......... 85%) .89 | .464,] .55 _ -- 
PRICBS AT CHICACO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Mh <ineeces 66% 3%, s 
SEAP castes 70 32% 2 





. PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U8 AND CANADA. 





Last week |Prev’us wk|One yr ago 


Wheat, bu,| 52,561,000 |~ 51,000,000 19,194,000 
Corn......-| 11,889.000 12/832.000 23,529.0(0 
SR is cans 6,706,000 6,958,000 5,499,000 

















At New York, grain market slow, wheat 
prices 1@2c lower under increasing public 
stocks, somewhat indifferent demand and 
weak foreign markets. No 2 wheat 72@72%c 
p bu; flour easy in tone, winter patents 
$3 60@@4 15 p bbl in carlots. Buckwheat in a 
little more demand with cooler weather at 
hand, and market quiet at 62@63c p bu; 
buckwheat flour 2 35@2 50 p 100 lbs. Corn 
fairly steady around 39c p bu for No 2 in 
store; oats dull at 29@29%c p bu for No 2 
and 30@34c p bu for white and clipped. 

At Chicago, the evidences of increasing 
supplies of wheat in this country and 
abroad form the controlling factor in the 
market. With operators friendly to wheat 
on its merits somewhat timid, it was but 
natural that the bears, making the most 
of the situation, succeeded in forcing down 
prices a little further until they touched 
a level lower than any hitherto reached on 
the crop. December sagged below 67c p bu, 
May close to Tic, and buying anything but 
urgent most of the time. What is needed 
just now is more sentiment favorable to 
higher prices. 

The cats trade has continued a sluggish 
affair much of the time, on the basis of 
22@22%%c p bu for Dec delivery and 23%c for 
May, prices a little above and below. The 
market had no particular character, sym- 
pathizing somewhat with other cereals. 

Rye offerings light, market quiet, demand 
restricted, prices indifferently supported. 
No 2 cash quotable around 514%2,@52c, May 
delivery 54@55c. 

After a short period of depression bar- 
ley scored a slight recovery under smaller 
offerings. A fair inquiry prevails on both 
home and export account, foreigners tak- 
ing feed barley at prices around 35c p bu. 
Good to choice malting grades 37@44c. 

Grass seeds without important feature, 
offerings moderate and so with demand. 
Contract prime timothy $2 45@2 50 p ctl, 
common to good country lots by sample 
1 90@2 25. Clover seed has shown some 
firmness, advancing to 8 p ctl for prime 
cash, Mar nominally a shade premium. 
Common to choice Hungarian 50@60c p ctl, 
ordinary millet 60@75c, buckwheat 1 40@ 
1 60. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 








1sve} 1x96] 1899] 1898} 189 
Chicago. P 100 Ibe .. |6 7485.70] $4.20) $3.70) $4.50) $4.50 





New York ...........] 6.50) 5.75] 4.60) 3.90; 4.40) 4.70 
POR ca ncegned exes 6 50} 5.50) 4.25) 3.70) 4.75) 465 
Kanans City ......-0- 6.35) 5.40) 4.'B’ 3.60) 4.25) 4.35 
Pittaburg.... .......1 625 550 4.15) 3.70 4.30] 4.60 





At Buffalo, cattle in moderate demand 
and steady Monday of this week, when 250 
care were received. Shipping steers $4 50@ 
5 85, with prime to fancy quotable at 6 25@ 
€& £0, but few here answering that descrip- 
tion. Fair to good plain steers 4 25@4 75, 
and ripe, corn-fed steers 5 15@5 65. Stock 
catile in moderate favor at 3@4 25, accord- 
ing to weight and attractiveness. Common 
to prime butcher cows 2 50@4 50, and heif- 
ers 4@5 50. Veal calves firm at 7 25@7 75. 
Fog market 10c lower Monday, when 150 
dcuble decks arrived. Yorkers 4 05@4 10, 
medium and heavy droves 4 15@4 20. Sheep 
in usual favor, Monday’s supply 90 cars. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Fair butcher grades 4@4 25, extra yearling 
wethers 4 50@4 75. lambs 4 75@5 25. 
At New York, cattle in good demand, de- 


sirable grades steady to firm. Fair to prime 
native steers $4 65@5 75, famcy a premium, 
oxen and stags 3 75@5, dry cows and bulls 
2@4 &0 for poor to extra. Veal calves in lib- 
eral supply, best lots steady, poor to com- 
mon weaker; prices cover a range of 5@ 
8 50, according to quality, grassers 2 50@ 
3 25. Hog market quiet with few actually 
on sale, prices 4 50@4 70 for common to 
prime. Sheep in ample supply and a frac- 
tion lower, common to prime 2 50@4 25, 
lambs 4 50@5 50. 


At Chicago, cattle have ruled moderately 


active and somewhat higher, the market 
displaying a fair degree of animation. 

The uneven character of the receipts has 
made an erratic sheep market, weak prices 
attending very heavy arrivals being fol- 
lowed by some recovery under more mod- 
erate supplies and a good demand. Market 
as a whole is healthy, but buyers take ad- 
vantage of every big run. Good western 
ewes and wethers $4 25@4 50, choice natives 
about the same range, common to good 
butcher weights 3 75@4, culls 2 25@3 25, 
poor to choice lambs 4 50@5 50. 


At Pittsburg, cattle market rather slow 


Monday of this week, when 150 cars arrived. 
Best lots quotable at $6 25. The general 
range of prices follows: 
Seow sere Fags Fert red ft tone Pats 
Fair. 90 te 1l00lbs, 41042420 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 00q@4 40 
Suchet sew Putt Toote Seem 
Com to good fat oxen, 3006465 Veal calves.” Oar 2 
Hogs sold slightly lower Monday, when 
80 double decks came forward. Medium 
and heavy droves $4 10@4 15, yorkers 4@ 
405. Sheep market steady Monday, under 
receipts of 20 cars. Good to choice mixed 
butcher weights and wethers 4@4 35, lambs 
slow at 4@5. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Indications are for the moment rather 
more encouraging in onions. Receipts are 
less burdensome and a rather better call 
for choice grades has caused improved feel- 
ing for that class of goods. This is also re- 
flected in a less degree in other sorts, Prices 
continue about as last quoted, 

At New York, choice stock is firmer. Or- 
ange Co red 50@85c p bag, white $1 25@2, 
yellow 75e@1, N Y and western yellow 75c@ 
1 12 p bbl, red 75c@1, eastern white 1 75@ 
2 25, red 1@1 12, yellow 1@1 12, white pick- 
ling 2 50@3 p bbl. 

At Boston, plentiful but irregular in qual- 
itv. Western Mass stock 25@35c p bu, native 
yellow 75c@$1 25 p bbl. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 











The tendency to ship poor stock has 
proven somewhat disastraus to the apple 
market, widening the range of prices and 
causing an accumulation of low grades. 
While demand is good for the better class 
of fruit and firm prices for such are ob- 
tainable, there is little call for apples of 
poor quality. Stocks of this sort work out 
slowly and generally at low prices. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING NOv 4. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 
New York.10,832 3,622 550 12,920 27,924 
Boston .... 4,432 1,184 474 — 6,101 
Montreal .. — 806 23,492 10,690 34,988 
Halifax ... — 11,246 _ — 11,246 


Total ....15,274 16,858 24,517 23,610 80,259 
Last year..39,339 27,008 22,928 10,226 99,471 
This se’s’n266,578 116,805 157,895 61,687 602,967 
L’st se’s’n.290,322 95,148 109,480 40,799 535,719 

The European apple markets continue in 
bad condition although Messrs Simons, 
Shuttleworth & Co, Liverpool, cable an an- 
ticipation of better prices next week. The 
reasons for the wretched returns are, first, 
an oversupply, second, the arrival abroad 
in terrible condition of apples packed and 
shipped in warm, muggy weather. Apples 
have never been so ripe at this time of 
year and stock in ordinary storage will be 
bound to show a heavy shrinkage when 
packed. We continue to suggest shipments 
of good sound stock to Liverpool, that mar- 
ket at present showing the best outlook. 
Our returns this week have been wretched, 
several parcels failing to bring back local 
freight and cartage. We are thankful in 
having but a small proportion of total ship- 
ments. Newtowns and any really hard stock 








should now be shipped.—[Charle 
7s cue [ 8 Forster, 
At New York, fancy apples firm, poor 
stock slow. Kings $1 50@3 50 p bbl, Spitz 
2@3 50, Snow 1 50@3 50, Ben Davis 1 50@ 
2 50. fey soft red 3@3 75, Phoenix 1 50@2 50 
Smith Cider 1 50@2, Baldwin 1 50@2 50 
Greening 1 50@2 75. : 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The tone of the potato market has been 
slightly improved, as receipts are less bur- 





.densome and demandé@ is a little better. Ac. 


cumulations at the big market centers have 
been largely reduced and a feeling of more 
general steadiness prevails. Quotations 
show advance at Chicago without wide 
price ranges, indicating a better quality of 
stock on hand. At seaboard points business 
is moderate and om a comparatively healthy 
Lasis. 

At New York, receipts moderate and de- 
mand good. L I stock, east end $1 25@1 62 
p bbl, other L I 1 12@1 37, Me 1 30@1 50 p 
168-lb bag, Albany 1 15@1 30, western N ¥ 
1@1 50 p 180 Ibs, N J 1@1 37 p bbl, sweets 
1 50@2 50. 

At Boston, ample supplies of most kinds 
arriving. Aroostook Green Mts 50c p bu, 
Hebrons, extra 50c, fair to good 45@48c, 
N Y round white 45c, long white 40@43c. 


THE DAIRY [flARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


At New York, demand continues 
good and prices firm at the ad- 
vance. Western extra ecmy 25@25%4c p 
Ib, firsts 22%@24c, seconds 20@22c, N Y 
emy extra 244%4@25%6c, firsts 22% @24c, thirds 
to seconds 17@22c, June cmy extra 22%@ 
23c, firsts 21@22c, N Y dairy half-firkin 
tubs, finest 23c, firsts 21@22c, Welsh tubs 
22@23c, imt cmy 19@20c, western dairy 17@ 
18c, June factory 16@17c. 

New York State—At Albany, market 
firm. Good to ch cmy tubs 24@25c p Ib, 
prints 25@26c, dairy 22%@24c.—At Syracuse, 
market very strong, prices higher. Good te 
ch cmy tubs 24@26c, prints 25@27c, dairy 
2014@22c.—At Buffalo, steady. Fey cmy 
prints 25c, western extra 241446@25c, N Y and 
Pa 24c, dairy 19@20c, imt cmy 16@18c.—At 
Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 25c, fine 23@24c, 
N Y cmy 23@24c, extra dairy 22@23c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm under moderate supplies. Elgin and 
other western separator cmy, extra 25%c p 
lb, firsts 24@25c, June cmy, extra 24c, firsts 
22@23c, imt cmy 17@20c, ladles 16@18c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand mod- 
erate, prices firm. Extra separator emy 26 
@27e p Ib, firsts 24@25c, gathered cream 22 
@23c, firsts 20@21ic, imt cmy 18@20c, ladles 
16@18c, dairy 20@22c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and higher. Ch 
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NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Sept. Ist marked the 
imtroduction of the Im- 
proved 20rm CENTURY 
“Baby” or “ Dairy” sizes 
of De Laval Cream Sepa- 
raters and these newest 
** Alpha”’ disc machines 
are simply unapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of a cream sepa- 
rator. Overwhelming a8 
has been the conceded su- 
periority of the De Laval 
machines heretefore their 
standard is new raised still 
higher and they are more 


possible competition. 
Send for new catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanvoreH & Cana Sre., | 74 Contianot STREET. 
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KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
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emy tubs 26c p Ib, prints 27c, dairy 16c.—At 
Cincinnati, in good demand. Fey Elgin 
cmy 25%@26%c, Ohio separator cmy 20@22c, 
fey dairy 16@17c. 

At Boston, firm with rather quiet trad- 
ing. Vt and N H extra cmy 24@24%%c p Ib, 
northern N Y 24@24%c, western 23@24c, 
rorthern cmy firsts 21@22c, eastern 20@22c, 
western 21@22ec, seconds 18@19c, June cmy 
291@23c, Vt extra dairy 21@22c, N Y 20@2ic, 
firsts 19@20c, seconds 16@18c, imt cmy 17@ 
18c, ladles 16@16%4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Full 
cream cheddars 11%@12%c p lb, flats 11@ 
12c, skims 5@9c, imt Swiss 15@16c.—At 
Syracuse, in moderate demand and firm. 
Full cream 114%@12c.—At Buffalo, supplies 
moderate. Fey full cream 12@13c, dairy 
made 10@1lc.—At Rochester, full cream, 
large and twins 14c, 

At New York, the market not especially 
active, but prices firm. Fey full cream, 
small, Sept 12%@12%c p lb, Oct 12@12%c, 
good to ch 11%@11%c, fcy large colored, 
Sept 124%@12%c, Oct 11%c, white 11%@12%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady, 
supplies limited. N Y full cream, fcy small 
12%,c p lb, fair to ch 12@12%c, part skims 
9@10%ec, Swiss 13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand im- 
preving and prices firm. N Y full cream, 
large size 13@13%c p lb, flats 13%@13%c, 
small size 134%@13%c, Ohio picnics 124%@ 
1244¢c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers Vy consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 





Beans. 


At New York, demand keeps well up with 
supply and prices hold steady. Ch marrow 
$2 10@2 15 p bu, medium 1 90, pea 1 8@ 
87%, red kidney 2 15@2 35, white kidney 
50, yellow-eye 2@2 10, black turtle soup 
10, Cal limas 3 30@3 35, green peas 1 30@ 
35. 


Dried Fruits. 

Plenty of evaporating apples here for 
present use, but think the stock about ex- 
hausted at shipping points and season for 
riers to run will be short. Prices have va- 
ried from 30 to 70c p 100 lbs, according to 
quality and location. Evaporated apples 
are worth 6@8c p ib f o b shipping point.— 
{R. J. Case, Wayne Co, N Y. 

At New York, market steady, prices firm. 
Evap’d apples, fcy 8%@9c p lb, ch 7% @8\%c, 
prime 7%@7%c, sun-dried sliced 4%@6c, 
quarters 444@6%4c, chops 2@2%c, cores and 
skins 14@1%c, evap’d raspberries 13@13%4c, 
blackberries 6@6%4c, huckleberries 1444@15ic, 
cherries 15@15%%c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, fresh eggs scarce and 
prices firmer. Nearby, fcy selected white 
25c p dz, mixed 24c, N.Y and Pa, av prime, 
loss off, 23@23%4c, western prime fresh, loss 
off 21@22c, good 21@22c, refrigerator 16@17c 
limed 14@16c, dirties and checks $3 60@4 26 
p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries {in good de- 
mand and firm, other fruits about steady. 
Kieffer pears $2@2 50 p bbl, Vicar 2@2 60, 
quinces 2@3 50, western N Y and Del grapes 
10@15c p 4-lh bskt, Niagara 5@12c, Catawba 
7@10c, Cape Cod cranberries, fcy large 5@ 
6 50 p bbl, early black 3@5 25, N J 112@ 
165 p cra. Chestnuts 2@3 p bu of 60 Ibs, 
hickory nuts 1@1 25 p bu of 50 Ibs, black 
walnuts 50c. a 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, about steady at former 
prices. Coarse corn meal 80@82c p 100 Ibs, 
brewers’ meal 90@95c, grits 95c@$i, mid- 
dlings 20 p ton, winter bran 17@19, spring 
17 25@18, linseed oil meal 27@27 50, rye feed 
16 50@17 60, screenings 40@90c p 100 Ibs. 


Hay and Straw. 


The railroads are reported making plans 
to advance baled hay from sixth to fifth 
class, this meaning 2 to 4c p 100 Ibs in- 
creased cost of shipment. Officers of the 
national hay ass’n are making efforts to 
induce the railroads to postpone this new 
classification until April 1, as most of the 
hay contracts terminate in March. This, 
however, will not help producers next 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


spring, when they will be obliged to accept 
just that much less in selling to country 
dealers and shippers, providing present 
plans go through. 

At New York, offerings liberal and de- 
mand moderate, Prime timothy hay 82%@ 
85c p 100 lbs, No 1 774%@80c, No 2 75c, No 3 
70@72%c, clover mixed 70@75c, clover 60@ 
7c, no grade 60@65c, long rye straw 50@ 
62%4c, oat 40@45c, wheat 35@40c. 

Poultry. 


At New York, receipts fairly liberal, de- 
mand moderate. Dressed turkeys lic 
p ib, Phila chickens, large 16c, mixed 11@ 
13c, western dry-picked 10c, scalded 9@9%c, 
fowls, N Y and Pa 10@10%%c, western ~ 
10c, roosters 7@7%c, spring ducks 14 
@144%c, geese 14@16c, squahs $1 50@2 50 p 
dz. Live chickens 9%c p lb, fowls 10c, 
roosters 6c, turkeys 8@1l0c, ducks 40@55c 
yp pr, geese 1@1 25, pigeons 15@20c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, desirable sorts well taken. 
PReets 75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 60c@1, cauli- 
flowers 1@1 75 p bbl, hothouse cucumbers 
1@1 25 p dz, cabbage 2@3 50 p 100 or 7 50@ 
9 p ton, celery 25@40c p dz roots, peas 75c@ 
150 p bskt, peppers 1 75@2 25 p bu-bskt, 
marrow squash 60@75c p bbl,- Hubbard 75ic 
@1, string beans, green or wax 75c@1 25 p 
bu, white turnips 50@75c p bbl, Fla okra 
1 50@2 50 p carrier. 

Wool. 


General firmness prevails in the wool 
market, as recently outlined in our columns, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /IARKETS,. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry firm 
aud higher. Chickens 10@1ic p Ib 1 w, 11@12c 
d w, roosters 6@7c 1 w, broilers 17@18c d w, 
turkeys 11%@12%c 1 w, 13@14c d w, ducks 
9@10c 1 w, 10@lic d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@ 
10c d w, fresh eggs 24c p dz, cold storage 
17@18c. Corn 39@4l1c p bu,-vats 30@32c, bran 
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$16@17 p ton, middlings 16 50@18 50, loose 

or baled hay 10@15, clover hay 10@13, oat 

straw 5@5 50, rye 8@13. Potatoes 1 25@1 50 

p bbl, onions 1@2, cabbage 2@3 50 p 100 bchs, 

turnips 20@25c p bu, celery 7 50@8 50 p 100 

— squash 75c@1 25 p bbl, apples 1 0@ 
£0. 

At Syracuse, a few extra potatoes have 
sold at 42c p bu, bulk of sales at 35@40c, 
turnips 25c, rutabagas 40c, cabbage $2@2 25 
r 100, apples 1@2 p bbl. Poultry market firm. 
Chickens 8@10c p Ib 1 w, 12@14c d w, tur- 
keys 14@15%c d w, fresh eggs 20@2i1c p dz, 
cold storage 17@18c, bran 17 p ton, mid- 
dlings 18, loose hay 11@14, baled 12@13, oat 
straw 7, rye 10, state corn 45@50c p bu, 
white oats 32c. 

At Rochester, turkeys 10@12c p Ib 1 w, 12 
@l4c d w, fowls 8c 1 w, 10c d w, chickens 10@ 
lic d w, ducks 8c 1 w, 10@12c d w, eggs 20c 
p dz Apples $1 75@2 25 p bbl, cranberries 
5 50@6, cabbage 2@3 p 100, onions 35c p bu, 
potatoes 40@5vc. Hay 12@15 p ton, rye 
straw 9@12, oat 5@7. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 20@22c p dz, cold 
storage 14@l6c, dressed turkeys 10@12c p lb, 
spring chickens 9@10c, fowls 8@84c, ducks 
8@10c, squabs 25@30c p pr. 

PENNSYLVANIA —At Philadelphia, 
baled timothy hay, ch $15 50@16 50 p ton, 
mixed 13 50@14 50, straight rye straw 13 50 
@14 50, tangled rye 10 50@11, oat and wheat 
“@8. Apples, Kings 2 50@3 p bbl, 20-oz 2@ 
2 £0, Concord grapes 7@9c p 5-Ib bskt, pota- 
toes 45@50c p bu, yellow Globe onions 35@ 
40c, Danvers 30@35c, cabbage 8@11 p ton, 
Cape Cod cranberries 6@6 50 p bbl. Fresh 
eggs 21@22c p dz, cold storage 16@18c, fowls 
8%@9%c p lb 1 w, 10@11c d w, chickens 8@9c 
l w, 11@12c a w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 11@13c 
d w, ducks 9c 1 w. 

MARYLAND—At 





Baltimore, poultry 


‘ easier. Spring chickens 9c p lb, fowls 8%@ 


9c. ducks 8%@9c, geese 8@9c, fresh eggs 22 
@22c p dz. No 1 timothy hay $14 50@15 p 
ton, clover mixed 13 50@14, straight rye 
straw 13 50@14. Prime white potatoes 45@ 
53c_p bu, onions 32@40c, cabbage 1 50@3 p 
100, spinach 15@20c p bu. 
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Rural Free Delivery a Success. 





In connection with the favorable showing 
of rural free delivery in the annual report 
of Assistant Pestmaster General Heath, it 
is remarked that the extension of the car- 
rier system in country districts is not thus 
far doing away with the fourth-class post- 
offices, as it was expected to do. On the 
contrary, it seems to be increasing their 
business. This would seem to indicate that 
free delivery is making a great increase in 
the postal business. At West Chester, Pa, 
the first place to have a second daily de- 
livery. the carriers have averaged over 5000 
pieces of mail a month, whereas 3000 is re- 
garded by the postal authorities as a fair 
number. Already 383 places have the free 
delivery, and the number of persons 
reached by the extensions made since last 
July is 180,000. The assistant postmaster 
general reckons that the value of farm 
lands is enhanced from $2 to 3 an acre by 
the service. 

He says in his report: “It is a small mat- 
ter to a resident of a town to be saved 
a walk of a few hundred yards to the post- 
office, while, on the contrary, it is a great 
accommodation to the farmer to be spared 
a dfive of five or ten miles over country 
roads to get his mail. In a recent public dis- 
cussion advocates of the system who took 
the value of the time thus lost in the busy 
farming season at only 50 cents per head, 
found that their figures ran up into many 
millions of dollars lost to the agricultural 
interests through being obliged to send to 
the village for the mails.” 





Extravagant Uncle Sam. 





The income of the federal government seems 
to be growing even faster than the outgo, 
owing to hedvy import business and the in- 
ternal taxes imposed on account of the war. 
For the four months ending Nov 1 the ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures was 
$7,225,000; for October alone the excess was 
over $3,500,000. This, too, in spite of the fact 
that the government anticipated the inter- 
est on its bonds to the extent of $4,000,000 
during October. Both sources of revenue, 
internal taxes and customs duties, have 
proved more prolific than the most san- 
guine predicted. If receipts from these 
sources continue for the remainder of the 
year at the same ratio as for the first four 
months, the customs revenues will be $20,- 
000,000 in excess of Secretary Gage’s esti- 
mates, and the internal revenue will be 
$24,000,000 larger than he estimated. The sec- 
retary looked for a deficit of $30,000,000 at 
the end of the current fiscal year, but the 
prospect now is for a surplus. 

At the same time the outgo is prodigious, 
and the danger in times of large income is 
in the direction of extravagance. Before the 
Spanish war our expenses were a million 
dollars a day, in round numbers; now they 
are much larger, The public meanwhile is 
paying state and local taxes mounting up 
into startling figures. National prosperity 
diverts attention from extravagances which 
have been growing for years, through nu- 
merous administrations. When the people 
wake up to the need of economy. the place 
where retrenchment should begin is at 
Washington, in minor details. The senate, 
for example, with its 90 members, pays its 
employees $60,000 more per year than the 
house of representatives with its 357 mem- 
bers. The government gives one month’s 
extra pay to officers and employees of both 
senate and house, without any good rea- 
son. Each senator averages $5000 a year for 
distribution as patronage. 





More Land for Uncle Sam—The great 
rowers continue to divide up the earth in 
their own interests and those of peace. 
The Samoan islands are no longer neutral, 
under the control of three powers, but have 
been divided and are now the property of 
Germany and the United States, Great Bri- 
tain having aceepted other territory in ex- 
change and withdrawn. The United States 
gets the island of Tutuila, comprising the 
important harbor of Pago Pago, which was 
ceded to us in 1872 by the Samoans. Three 
other little isles also fall to the United 
States. Germany takes Ufalu, Savaii and 
adjacent islets. Great Britain takes, in ex- 
change, the Tonga island, Savage island, 
two isles of the Solomon group, and terri- 
tery along the British gold coast of East 
Africa, adjoining German possessions. For 
10 years past the three nations have gov- 
erned Samoa, or tried to, with increasing 
friction, under a treaty brought about by 
Cleveland’s secretary of state, Bayard. The 








bombardment last April, in which two 
American and one English officers were 
killed, was the outceme of native rivalry 
for the throne, instigated, it is believed, by 
the German consul. 


Kentucky’s election is disputed. Goebel, 
democrat, claims to have been chosen gov- 
vernor, and Taylor, republican, claims that 
a large plurality on his side was thrown 
out or suppressed by the election officers, 
who were men appointed under the Goeble 
election law. This law places the election 
officers in the hands of the Goebel demo- 
crats. These men are accused of destroy- 
ing the ballots as soon as the polls closed 
without stopping to count, of marking the 
ballots of negroes “mutilated,” and of 
hiring negroes to vote repeatedly and al- 
lowing them to do it. Feeling between the 
two factions runs high. The contest may 
be taken into the legislature. 





Partnership?—‘‘We feel we can now look 
for sympathy and a fair hearing among 
these who share with us so vast a mis- 
sicn for the advancement of mankind,” says 
Lord Salisbury in a speech, concerning the 
people of the United States. Ambassador 
Choate gives the impression that American 
sentiment is with England in the Trans- 
vaal war. England is not backward now 
about reminding us of the obligations con- 
ferred in the east last year, and some 
Americans feel that obligation more keenly 
than others. Sentiment in the United States 
toward the African war appears to be di- 
vided, Those who are sanguine of a great 
field for American enterprise im the Orient 
recognize the need of Great Britain’s pow- 
erful support over there; those who are 
skeptical naturally feel that there is dan- 
ger in following the British lead very close- 
ly. Whether the two nations shall proceed 
hand in hand for the exploitation of the 
world’s trade is an issue of vast moment, 
which must be met soon if it has not al- 
ready been met and decided. 

It is a marked symptom of the new 
order of things that American women in 
England, headed by Lady Randolph Church- 
ill, are raising money to send a hospital 
ship to South Africa and ask for contribu- 
tions from the United States. Mrs White- 
law Reid is said to have agreed to send 
some American nurses. The English press, 
as might be expected, reminds Americans 
of Great Britain’s course in 1898 of saving 
the United States from European interven- 
tion in the Philippines. But the propriety 
of an American movement in behalf of 
England’s soldiers in the Transvaal, under 
all the circumstances, is seriously ques- 
tioned. Some prominent New Yorkers are 
outspoken in opposition. An effort is being 
made in Havana to raise a regiment to go 
to Great Britain’s aid in South Africa,, and 
256 Americans are said to have enlisted. 
Lady Churchill will go to Africa on the 
hospital ship, which is named the Maine. 
She has a son in the war. 





Everybody’s Victory—Pretty nearly ev- 
erybody, of every shade of political opin- 
ion, is extracting comfort from the elec- 
tion returns. With regard to Iowa there 
seems to be only one opinion—thatthe heavy 
republican majority was a cordial indorse- 
ment of the national administration and 
of the gold standard, of which Gov Shaw 
is a vigorous advocate. Col Bryan carried 
Nebraska, but republicans profess to be 
glad that his renomination for the presi- 
dency is assured, and they go so far as to 
accuse the Nebraska republicans of not 
trying very hard to win. Students of Ohio 
politics aver that the republican state ticket 
was at least 26,000 stronger in the rural dis- 
tricts than it was in 1896, from which they 
conclude that many farmers who voted for 
Biyan, influenced by prosperity, are back 
in the republican fold. Democrats say that 
McLean was unpopular in the country. The 
socialists point with pride to the unexpect- 
edly good run made by Mayor Jones of Tol- 
edo. Republicans console themselves that 
Maryland, where Gov Roosevelt did mis- 
sionary work, merely returns to its nor- 
mal democratic condition. Ré@publicans 
peint to their victories in New York state, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and South Dakota. Anti-imperialists, how- 
ever, find consolation in the fact that the 
republican majority in Massachusetts is 
20,000 less than a year ago in spite of an 
unusually popular candidate for governor. 





Gov Roosevelt is criticised for paying no 
attention to the recent prize fight at Coney 
Island. 





STORY OF THE NEWS 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEE, 








Subscribers will find this department’ one o 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one gd manag 
tise poultry, dogs aid live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact any 
thing to sell or buy. » any- 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, avd advertisenients 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies seut 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the abowe 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty courts 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a@smail adv. as noticeable asa large one. ” 

The rate for the “farmers’ exchange” advertising {s 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place. New York, 








POULTRY. 


1 00 Finest Young Africans, $5 each: few old breeders, fair qual- 

itv: also Embden and Toulouse, young and old, same price, 
Exhibition trios, $25. Won first and second on all three varieties 
at last Brockton fair and R. I. State fair in st-ong competition, aiso 
first on all three at last Lioston show. SAMUEL Cush MAN,* Box 
245, West Mansfield. Mass. 


V 7 HITE and Barred Plymouth Rock, Lt. Brahma, S. C. B, 

Leghorn and White Wyandotte Chickens, He and $1.0 
each. M. RB. Turkeys, $5.00 pair. CHAS. BENNETT, 
McDonald's Mills, Virginia 


: © each, tries, 05 white bb me gre (Hunter and Mack 
strains ekin ducks (Pollard strain) RIDGEVIEY 
POULTRY FARM, Bedford, N. Y. ' _—— 


Bor Plymouth Rocks, Fifty April hatched Cockerels and 
Z ee $1.50 each. JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, 














ARGAINS, Buff Plymouth Rock Pullets, $1.00 each. HENRY 
2 INGALLS, Nortonhill, New York. 


TANDARD bred cockerels, White Leghorns, $1. C. TOWN- 
S SEND. Pawling, N. Y. . mS 


0 Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns, cheap. NELSON BROS., 
2 Londen. Poa. . “8 ° “ 


wr Wyandottes for sale. 8S. SPONABLE, St. Johnavilie, 














W BITE Holland turkeys for sale, J. STALEY, Carlisle, N. Y, 





LIVE STOCK. 








¥ & fine heifers from four weeks to six months old, from my 
herd of registered Jersey cows that average 7000 Ibs. of 51-2 

r cent. milk, tor sale at reasonable prices. F.E. DAWLEY, 
rayetteville, N. ¥. 





YNFIEILD Farm Rerkshires and Dorseta, yearling Rams. Year 
4 ling Boars and Pigs, either sex. Highly bred, good individu. 
als at reasonable prices. J. M. HAM, Washingten Hollow, N. Y. 


OR SALF—A few Hereford bull calves and Dorset ram. all 
thoroughbred. Also stere and house. HOWAKD ARM- 
STRONG, Lantz Milis, Virginia. 


P#Pestep Poland-China Hogs, Sows bred, $14.75. Also 
Light Brahma Cockerele. K. HAWK, Mechanicsburg, O 


‘NHOICEST Chester, Poland, Berkshire Pigs, 85. Unequalled. 
ARTHUR Mcv AlN, Delaware, N. J. 


‘OR SALE—Poland-( hina boar pigs, fit for service. JAY 
HEATH, Cortland, N. Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


AWRENCE & CO. (established 186%), wholesale commission 

merchants, Ne. 20 North Side Faneuil Mall Market, Becton, 
Mass. Foreign and domestic fruit and produce. Poultry anda 
eggs. Apple exporters. Quotations of the Boston and English 
markets reperted regularly in this paper. Net sales cabled each 
day ef sale from the English market. We furnish stencils and 
also all information upon application. We have improved cold 
storage with capacity for 100,008 barrels. 


HE Old Reliable Produce Commission Mouse. Ap 
Potatees and Wnions. Address WM. DUNCANSU 
Place, New York City Keference. your banker. 


D AUSTIN & CO., Fruit and Preduce Commission Merchants, 
e 326 Washingten St.,N. Y. Correspondence solicited. 


Pew-TEy, Fruit and Produce sold on commission. Highest 
prices. T. J. HOOVER, Phi adeiphis, Pa. 
DOGS. 


9 Beagles and Rabbit Hounds, broke on rabbits, have had two 
a years’ experience, 50 thoroughly broken American Fox 
Ilounds, Shaner’s strain. No better strain ef hounds lives. J. 
HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmers’ Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 


OGS for saleef all kinds, Pigeons and Hares, 6 cents for Cata- 
logue. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 


S* Bernard puppies cheap. R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N. Y. 




















ples. Pears, 
N, 9 Park 




















AGENTS WANTED. 


WY ASTED— Agents te handle our complete line of high grade 

Lubricating @ils and Greases, Boiler Compound. Roof and 
Barn Paints, etc. Salary or commisdon. Address with references. 
THE A. F. VOAK OIL CO.. Cleveland, @. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
IGHEST prices paid for raw furs. Send for price list. Reter- 


ence,First National Bank of Hightstown. LEMUEL BLACK, 
Lock Box 48, Hightstown, N. J. 





— 


AGIC_ Lanterns wanted and”* for sale or exchange 
HARBACKH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Received 75 Answers. 


B. L. Hurd of Whallonsburg, N. Y., says, “I 
had 75 answers from my last advertisement 1n 
the Farmers’ Exchange column of The Agri- 
culturist and consider it one of the best me- 
diums to reach the farmer.” Knowing the 
value of th‘s department we strongly urge our 
72,000 subscribers to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to make a few dollars, which they 
can do by advertising in this department. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 








Valor..... 








Music.... 








Success. 











T ravel... 





The Youth’s Companion Announcement for 1900 is so full and rich 
that but few of its features can be noted here. 
topics to be treated will indicate the scope of the new volume: 


On a Cuban Reef, 

My War-Horses, 

The Manila Wire, GEN. CHARLES KING 
A Baritone Among Famous People, 
Taste ia Music, REGINALD DE KOVEN 
Experiences as a Bandmaster, 

The Modern Girl’s Ambitions, 
Character, Credit, Capital, 

The Habit of Thrift, 


How | Acted the Missionary, 
In a Mexican Dugout, 


Lecturing to the Dutch. 1. ZANGWILL 


A glance at the 


CAPT. CHAS. D. SIGSBEE 
GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER 


VICTOR MAUREL 


JOHN P. SOUSA 


MARGARET DELAND 
HON. LYMAN J. GAGE 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 





H. M. STANLEY 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 















The 


Fireside Friend in Half a Million Homes. 








The Youth’s Companion 


Fifty-two Issues a Year. Subscription Price $1.75, 


Free Every Week % 1900 





Brig.-General Joseph Wheeler, U.S. A. 








Clarissa’s Future, 


A Bunch of Nerves, 





Eliza Orne White 


A Little Country Girl, Kate Chopia " 

Two Sacks of Potatoes, Jane Barlow Fight 
The Stage Tavern, Sarah 0. Jewett Charming 
April Showers, Edith Wharton . 
The Rebellion of Anne, Mary E. Witkins Companion 
Katherine’s Gown, Margaret Sangster Stories 


Ellen Mackubin 


The Illustrated Announcement Number, with full list of 200 
eminent writers engaged for 1900, sent free to any address. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW 


sending $1.75 with 
9 this slip or the name 





for the new year to January 1, 1901. 





. you will receive all the issues for the remaining weeks of 
1899 Free from the time of subscription; then the 52 issues 


Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers, and The 
Companion’s Superb Calendar for 1900, lithographed in 12 
colors—a gift that will be preserved and enjoyed the year round, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., ery Mass. 


of this paper, and 


This offer includes the 


121 














SPECIAL OFFER! THE _YOUTH’S COrPANION 


From now until Jan 


1, 1901, inelnding the Thank 
for 1900, in 12 colors, em in 


d in gold (the most exqu 





ving, Christmas and New Year’s double numbers fer twe years, The Companion’s Beautiful Calendar 


te one of the series and sold alone at 50 cents), and 


AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, Including the American Agriculturist Year Book for 1900, 
BOTH TO JANUARY 1, 1901, FOR ONLY $2.50 IN ADVANCE. 


Address all orders to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Piace. New York. 


~ 
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Why Women Are Nervous. 





The frequent cases of nervous prostra- 
tion or utter collapse of the nervous sys- 
tem under which women “go all to pieces,” 
as the saying is, have caused much thought 
and investigation on the part of physicians. 

Certain inorganic substances are well 
known to cause various forms of nervous 
diseases w}ttch are readily traced to the 
poisons pfoducing them. Further research 
leads to the belief that alum is a prevail- 
ing cause of so-called nervous prostration, 
for the symptoms it produces on the ner- 
vous system after its absorption into the 
blood are very remarkable indeed. Exper- 


iments physiologically made upon animals: 


by Orfila, Profs Hans Mayer, Paul Seim 
and others, show that alum frequently pro- 
duces no visible symptoms for many days 
after its introduction into the body. Then 
follow loss of appetite and other ailmen- 
tary disturbances, and finally a serious 
prostration of the whole nervous system. 
The most prominent physicians now be- 
lieve that “‘nervous prostration” and many 
affections of the nerves from which both 
men ané@ women suffer are caused by the 
continued absorption of alum into the sys- 
tem. 

It is probable that many medical men are 
unaware of the extent to which salts of 
alumina may be introduced into the body, 
being under the impression that the use of 
alum in bread is prohibited. Alum, how- 
ever, is still used surreptitiously to some 
extent to whiten bread, and very largely 
in making cheap kinds of baking powder. 
In families where baking powder is general- 
ly used great care should be exercised to 
procure only those brands made _ from 
cream of tartar. The alum powders may 
generally be distinguished by the lower 
price at which they are sold.—[British Med- 
ical News. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Hexagon Pattern—How many of the 

Tablers (girls, of course) can make blocks 

of the hexagon pattern? 

They are easy and 

quite pretty. Here is 

the pattern; the size I 

use is 1% inches across, 

Cut. out of paper blocks 

like this and cover the 

paper with silk orsatin, 

I used both. The cover 

should be larger than 

the paper pattern, turn- 

ed in and basted on with white thread. 

When ready to sew the blocks together, 

lay them right sides together and sew the 

edges over and over with fine stitches on 

the wrong side. When all done, take out 

the white basting, remove the papers, and 

you will have a nice cover for a cushion or 

pillow. I made a sofa pillow like it, and 

covered the bottom with blue silk. - Try it, 

some of ye ambitious Tablers, and tell with 

what success and how you like it.—[Incog- 
nito. 


A Wedding!—If the Y F E and the mon- 


ster had been where I was a few evenings 
ago, the mystery would have been ex- 
plained why the Tablers had not heard 
more from Chatterbox of late. The relatives 
and neighbors to the number of a hundred 
or more were requested to be present at 9 
o’clock Tuesday eve, Oct 17. That being a 
rather late hour for a country assemblage, 
the most of them came some earlier and 
were received by Chatterbox and a friend 
and directed where to leave their wraps, 
then went to the parlor, where we were 
soon busy visiting with neighbors we had 
not seen much of through the busy summer. 
After a time we were requested to stand 
around a half circle of chairs, reserved 
for the parents and near relatives, and 
while the wedding march was being played, 
there entered the room Rev Mr P., followed 
by Chatterbox in a beautiful white dress, 
with white flowers in her hair, and accom- 
panied by one of Uncle Sam’s_ returned 
Porto Rican heroes, followed by her maid, 
also in white, with Chatterbox’s brother. 
They took their places before a pretty cor- 
ner arrangement of lace curtains and vines 
and the stars and stripes, and with the 
beautiful ring service were made husband 
and wife. Then came congratulations, then 
the wedding supper, closing with the bride 
and groom coming in-with a mammoth 
wedding cake, he carrying it and she giving 
every guest a piece. Then followed music 











EVENINGS AT HOME 














BYRON, HIS STEERS AND HIS SISTER 


Seven-years-old Byron Place has thoroughly trained his cattle, who were three 
‘They are Ayrshires. 


months old when this picture was taken. 


on both organ and violin, and soon the 
guests began to leave, having spent a de- 
lightful evening. The presents were beau- 
tifui and useful, and bythe selection showed 
that the givers expected the couple to go 














to home-making at once. Now, Tablers. 
wish them all the joy you can.—[One Who 
Was There, 





Made a Circuit—I wonder if Elec Tricity 


ever took a very large dose of electricity. 
I did two years ago, when I was learning 
telegraphy. And I took one last summer 
that I will always remember. I was oper- 
ating and my left hand slipped off the key, 
that is, off the rubber that protects one 
from getting a shock. And I was fixing the 
switchboard with my other hand, and it 
made a circuit through me, and if anyone 
had been in the office he would have 
thought that it was a circus, the way I 
jumped around. I would just delight in 
giving Chatterbox No 1 a good shock. I do 
not think that she would use that very 
bashful gentleman the way she did. I am 
one of those bashful boys. Would send my 
picture but am afraid that the rest of the 
boys would stand no show. I would like 
to hear from Elec Tricity in regard to his 
motor.—[Fritzy, the Telegraph Operator. 





- “Good, Sound Talk’’—I say, Sweet Briar, 
if you wish to go on a farm and to know all 
of its accomplishments and mysteries, just 
come to me after N.H.R. has “finished” you 
in the outside farm work, and I will initiate 
you in the ‘inside’? work. After you have 
cooked for 10 to 15 men and washed 4ll the 
dishes, besides all the other housework, 
you will begin to sigh for ‘‘days of yore” 
and a quiet home. Although mine is a busy 
home, nevertheless it is a very pleasant one. 
I say, “Be it ever so (busy), there’s no place 
like home.” 12,345, I suppose I am a con- 
vert of the theory, “It’s never late till the 
moon goes down, and then it begins to grow 
early.” If you will call on me you may stay 
as long as you wish, on one condition, that 


‘ 


- 


neither will do all of the talking. By that 
I don’t mean, to utter polite and senseless 
nothings, but good, sound talk. I suppose 
I must have been under the influence of 
such a call when I wrote I would like call- 
ers to go early. By that I mean the unin- 
teresting ones. Why such a funny nom de 
plume? I think it must have a story, like 
my own. P. S. Barnfield, I wrote you a 
very elaborate apology, but an accident 
happened to it; but if you will read Steele’s 
Zoology, you will find in what light and 
measure I drew that odious comparison and 
the authority I had for so doing. Also I 
did not mean only the male sex, but all that 
belonged to that line in life. Hellene and 
Belle of the Ball, be sure to send your 
Pictures. How do you write May letters? 
Doris, how do you play “swap and catch 
’em?” All this talk about whistling and 
bicycling by ladies makes me a little tired. 
I don’t think that there is anything more 
unladylike in wheeling than in walking or 
horseback riding. As for whistling, I see 
nothing out of line in it. Think it as lady- 
like to whistle as to sing. Why not? I did 
not care for The Prisoner of Zenda much. 
The language and descriptions.were good. 
It was a queer story, I think. I am fond 
of poetry. Longfellow and Tennyson are 
my favorites. I particularly like Scott’s 
Marmion and Lowell’s Visiom of Sir Laun- 
fal. I have heard people say that they 
can’t bear Poe’s works, “they are so dry.” 
I don’t think so. I don’t believe that those 
people ever thoroughly read his works. 
Who can call The Raven dry, or that it 
lacks poetical sense? And what novel can 
compare with The Beautiful Annabel Lee? 
New Hampshire Representative, what 
school or college are you attending, and 
what are your motto and class colors? Will 
someone please send me a recipe for a good 
stiff cake frosting. In spite of all some of 
the Tablers-say, I shall continue to “bike 
it,” and if this letter escapes the Monsters 
jaw, you will see one which was mailed by 
a “biker” on a “bike.’”’—[Churnetta. 





The Monster got nearly all of my first 
letter, all of my second, and I haven’t much 
hope of this being printed, but I want 
to ask a few questions. Will someone 
tell me something about smilax? I have 
seen it only once, and that was among 
some cut flowers, so I couldn’t tell much 
about it. Jack’s Twin, will you tell me 
the number of your letter circle? I think 
from one of your letters we are members 
of the same. Hoosier School Boy, do send 
your picture. I’d like to see it. I am @ 
Hoosier, and can’t imagine how an Indi- 
ana boy could be a monkey-face. Blue- 
eyed Volunteer, your name makes me think 
of a soldier boy I know. Maybe [ll tell 
his story some time. Pulchra Puella, please 
send your photo. I want to-see if your 
pen-name syits you. I mean no offense by 
this last sentence, and hope you will take 
none.—[Vanity Fair. 











PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


The Burnt Child. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





So you are burnt, poor child! 
Oh, and it stings and stings, 

Till the anguish drives. you nearly wild? 
Yes, burns are serious things. 


Yet in this flame enisled, 
Your dread of-it is dire. 

Ah, mourn for him, the unburnt child, 
Who does not dread the fire! 





Lying to Children. 
L. ..R. 





Just why it is regarded as permissible to 
tell children that which is not true is not 
easy to understand, but that deliberate 
falsehoods are repeatedly told children is 
an established fact, and this by persons of 
intelligence and morality. A prevalent form 
of this lying—for why use a milder term— 
is the informing of small children that cer- 
tain objects fram which it is expedient ‘to 
keep them away ‘“‘will bite.”. I have heard 
children who inquired if some member of 
the family was going to a place where the 
child’s company was not desired, replied to 
in the negative even when the person in 
question was at that moment starting on 
the very pilgrimage mentioned. A motier on 
a Sunday afternoon told her seven-years-old 
son that whenever he told a lie some ter- 
rible catastrophe would befall him; the 
ground might open and swallow him up, 
an immediate thunder storm put an end to 
his existence, etc. “If baby runs out in the 
street, a big bear will come and eat him 
up,” was said to a three-years-old. And toa 
child a year older, “If you eat raisins it will 
make you hzave the méasles over again.” 

When children reach the age when they 
ronstantly question concerning everybody 
and everything, why is it necessary to re- 
ply in any other than a strictly truthful 
manner? If a comprehensive explanation 
seem impossible, a little care and thought 
will usually permit of a sufficient explana- 
tion to satisfy, to some degree at least, the 
little inquisitor, who, if told only that he 
“cannot understand,’’ will be sure to ask 
“Why can’t I understand?” To tell him 
what is not true, however, is only to cause 
him to lose respect for his informant, in 
the time so soon to come, when he will rec- 
ognize the attempt at. “bluffing.” Is there 
any good reason why children are not en- 
titled to the same consideration in this re- 
spect as adults? And is it to be regarded 
as an honorable proceeding to tell what 
is untrue to those at present unable to de- 
tect the falsity of such statements? 





A Play Room—A little girl’s mother was 
very orderly and did not like Elsie to have 
her playthings around. Her mother told her 
she might have the attic, It had a north and 
south room, She chose the latter, as it was 
sunny and looked down on the lawn out 
to the barnyard. upd the hill to her cousin’s, 
where she visited, She never let the youiger 
children up attic alone, and seldom invited 
the older ones. I began to hear interesting 
stories of that room and had been asked 
if I had seen it. So one day I begged an in- 
vitation. Elsie led me through the halls to 
a dark stairway with light at the top. On 
entering I was surprised. The walls were 
covered with pictures. On one side of the 
Window were Sunday school cards, the other 
comic, and a motto, “What is home with- 
out a mother,” I had worked in my child- 
hood days and given her. Rugs were on the 
floor. There stood the old clock, a claw- 
legged table covered with home-spun linen 
With grandmother’s dainty cups, saucers, 
Spoons, pitchers, sugar bowl and plates, 
two chairs at the table and little rockers 
each side. In one corner was the chamber, 
a bed with snowy spread and pillows, min- 
lature commode and bath tub and dollies 
Sitting in little chairs. On the opposite side 
of the room was a table, set ready for tea. 
The little hostess showed and explained ev- 
erything. I had a delightful visit.—[Eliza 
Bradish. 





Fairy Stories—Charles J. Bellamy, brother 


of the author of Looking Backward, is the 
author.of a delightful collection of fairy 
Stories entitled Return of the Fairies. We 
have submitted these stories to our own 
children .and they are delighted with the 
tales. This is the true test of such work. 
The book is put out by the Little Folks pub- 
lishing company, Springfield, Mass. 
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SLOCUM CURES 


Weak Lungs, Consumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and all 
- Pulmonary Diseases, 





HENRY meaps 


PLATTE City 
Mo. 









BY 







Mr. Henry Meads, a Leading Dry Goods Merchant 
of Platte City, Mo., Says: 


“In the fall of 1896 I contracted a severe case of nervous bronchitis, 
which grew rapidly worse. Three physicians treated me, but I 


obtained no relief. No one knows how | suffered. I would wake up 
bet ween twelve and two o’clo k every night, and cough so hard that 


I could not he down and was obliged to sit up till morning. For days 
at a time I was deprived of my voice, and I had despaired of a cure. 
. 7 Hearing so much about the Dr. Slocum treatment I sent for a full free 


course, and was decidedly better within a month. Now, after several 
months’ treatment, lam fully cured, and shall be glad to’ have you 
refer to me nt any time. Several of my friends have been cured of 
pulmonary troubles.” 


Dr. Slocum’s treatment is a positive cure for consumption, weak lungs, bronchitis, 
catarrh, stubborn coughs and colds, throat and pulmonary troubles, asthma, tuberculosis, 
|, la grippe and its after effects, and all complications which cause wasting away. 
f A system that destroys the deadly bacilli and heals the mucous surfaces—a system 
' that cures by building healthy flesh and imparting vitality to every tissue. It cannot 
fail, as has been proven in thousands of instances in every State. ee 
If you are a sufferer, it is your duty to try it. If you have suffering friends, it is your 
duty to post them. 
To further demonstrate the marvelous powers of his world-famed 
= R ‘a ic treatment, Dr. Slocum has decided to send to all who apply, the 
full FR E E course treatment, consisting of four ged prepara- 
tions, the same ascured Mr. Meads. Simply send your express and Postofiice address to 
Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine Street, New York, and state that you read the announcement. 
| in American Agriculturist. 
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Teacher faught. 


By Reinette Io Lovewell. 


ND Titus Labienus was sta- 
CC tioned on a hill.” May Adams 
finished translating and flung 


her battered Caesar with a 

bang on the piazza floor. “I 

do wish they would station 
him in a valley for once. I am so sick of 
his being forever and eternally stationed 
on a hill. No matter what happens, ‘Titus 
Labienus is stationed on a hill.’” Stoop- 
ing, May lifted her school bag and pulled 
out a history. ‘“Thank goodness I haven’t 
got that to study! I know I've studied the 
Magna Charta and King John till I can’t 
possibly fail. English history is easier than 
United States,” and the red Montgomery 
joined Caesar on the floor. ‘‘There’s noth- 
ing left,’’ she continued, “but this old al- 
gebra. How I do hate the stuff. Miss Tol- 
man is so cross! I wouldn’t mind if it was 
Mr Browne.” 

Opening her Wentworth she took pencil 
and tablet and had written x plus 2 y equals 
8; 2x plus z equals——,when the sound of a 
bicycle bell caused her to look up in time 
to see Charlie Morton swing round the 
curbing on his wheel. 

“Good little girl, getting her algebra,” 
he said teasingly, as he jumped off and 
leaned his wheel against the house. ‘Same 
as you ought to be doing,’ May replied, 
dodging the crumpled ball of woodbine 
leaves he flung at her. 

““Say, May,” he said, suddenly, ‘‘there’s 
going to be a hot time at school to-mor- 
row.” “Why, what?” May questioned, 
leaving her equation with alacrity. 

“You know we fellows had to stay after 
school for that confounded old English, 
and just as Miss Tolman called Rusty up, 
Browne came in more than rattled and 
asked her if she had seen his copy of the 
questions for the history test. She hadn’t 
seen them, and he said, so we all could hear, 
that someone had taken them from his desk 
in the office. He was so mad when he went 
out that he couldn’t walk straight.” 

“Probably he put it somewhere and for- 
got,”” May broke in. ‘“‘He must have a fine 
opinion of us to think we would touch his 
old questions.” ‘‘Well,’”’ Charlie said, as he 
turned the pedal of his wheel till the toe 
clip came in position, ‘‘if he don’t find it he 
will paint things red to-morrow, see if he 
don’t. Hi! there’s Rusty,’ and springing 
on the saddle he started to join the bicy- 
clist whose yellow wheel was fast ap- 
proaching, leaving May to return to her 
neglected algebra. 

Mr Frederick Browne was a new teacher 
at the high school and one the second year 
pupils saw much of. The girls as a rule 
liked him, but the boys would have told 
you, as one man, that he was “stuck on 
himself.’’ He knew a great deal about his- 
tory, it is true, but he never would own 
himself in error. Whether or not he had 
made the effort, he had failed to get in 
Sympathy with his boys. 

Early in’ the year Milton Howard had 
appeared in the Blissville high school from 
far up in the country. He was a tall, awk- 
ward fellow, and everything was new to 
him. He didn’t seem to mix with the other 
boys, and as Charlie’s chum “Rusty” put 
it, “They didn’t do a thing to him.” His 
irst bid for their favor occurred one day 
in the history class. Mr Browne made a 
statement which, to everyone’s astonish- 
ment, Howard, in his slow way, disputed. 
It was proven beyond a doubt that Milton 
was right, and Mr Browne had never quite 
forgiven him for attracting the notice of 
the class, and made him feel in many ways 
his dislike at the-interference. 

The day on which Charlie Morton had 
predicted an excitement, Mr Browne met 
his pupils with an expression that, to quote 
Charlie, meant business. It was the day-on 
which the monthly test was to be given. 
From across the room Charlie gave May a 
significant look as the instructor rose and 
faced his class. “I have come to the con- 
clusion,” he said, ‘that my copy of the 
questions to be used in the test to-day was 
maliciously removed from my desk. Was 
anyone present in the office between 1 and 
2 o’clock yesterday afternoon?’ Here he 


paused and looked fixedly at Milton How- 
ard. The eyes of the pupils, following his, 
saw Milton flush to the roots of his light 
hair, then rise. A thrill of excitement went 
through the room as he said with his slow 
drawl, “I returned a book to Miss Tol- 
man’s desk at half-past 1.” 
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H. SILVER, 142 Lewis St., New 
York City, says 
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Mr Browne’s lip curled unpleasantly. “I 
am glad you admit being in the office, for 
I had proof of it. That paper could not 
have left my desk without hands. The test 
papers are easily recognized by the stamp 
in red ink on their backs. You were the 
only person in the office from the time I 
left the paper there until I went for it. If 
you removed it from my desk it will be well 
for you to say so at once.” He paused and 
waited for a reply. 

Hitherto, in his relations with teacher and 
pupils alike, Milton had been slow of speech 
and deliberate of manner. Now there was a 
change, He straightened his shoulders, then 
bent slightly forward. His eyes flashed and 
he exclaimed as indignantly as ‘Rusty’ 
—— have dope, ‘‘What do you take me 
or?” 

““‘No gentleman, to speak so disrespectful- 
ly to a teacher. Your manner is strong evi- 
dence against you,’’ Mr Browne returned, 
his quick temper rising to the surface, In 
his excitement he had thrown back his 
coat, in so doing revealing the pocket in 
the lining. He paused and stood, one hand 
pressed to his side, his face white and 
drawn with anger. The room was so still 
that the ticking of the clock in the corridor 
could be heard distinctly. With one excep- 
tion the class were looking at Howard..May 
Adams felt her eyes riveted on the inner 
and now plainly visible pocket of Mr 
Browne’s coat, from which papers were 
projecting. Milton had grown calmer, but 
he grasped his chair back so tightly that 
the tense cords in his large hand showed 
clearly. His flashing eyes never left the 
teacher’s face. 

“iJow then, Howard,” Mr Browne com- 
menced, when a stir at the back of 
the room caused him to turn in that direc- 
tion. May Adams had risen to her feet. “Mr 
Browne,” she said, quietly, in a voice she 
tried to make firm, ‘will you look at the 
papers in your inner pocket?” Astonished 
at the interruption, he frowned heavily. but 
instinctively pulled the mass of papers from 
his pocket. As the familiar red label of the 
test paper met the eyes of the school a 
subdued laugh started in the front row and 
spread throughout the entire room. May 
sat down, conscious that Charlie Morton’s 
eves were telegraphing approbation. Mr 


Browne’s white face changed to red as his 
eyes fell on the missing paper. “I—I was 
mistaken, Howard,” he said, hesitatingly. 
Then, to the class, “Place your name on 
the first line and date on the second,” and 
turning to the blackboard he wrote the 
first question of the test. If he felt any 
further chagrin at the occurrence his class 
never knew it. 

The examination over, the boys crowded 
around Milton, who had unconsciously won 
a place.in their ranks that months of un- 
eventful recitations would not have gained 
him. The moment the girls’ dressing room 
was reached, May was surrounded. “I don’t 
see how you ever dared,” Alice Freeman ex- 
claimed, her arm about May. 

“I was dreadfully afraid I should laugh,” 
May confessed. “‘But say, girls, I’ve got a 
subject foremy next comp. It’s the ‘Use of 
men’s pockets,’ and I shall put a big ques- 
tion mark after ‘use.’ ” 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 








THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER, 

11. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

RUM IN TENTS. 

12. CHARADE—As long as my second goes 
to my first he is my whole. 

13. TRANSPOSITIONS—Fill the first blank 
with a word, and the other blanks with the 
same word transposed. 

The —— on the —— of the —— was made 
by me. 

14. IMPERFECT Dramonp—1, A consonant; 
2, a preposition;_3, to invest; 4, to lengthen; 
5, an inundation; 6, a termination; 7, a con- 
sonant. 

15. Dovusie Acrostic—i, A dull thud; 2, 
a Bible character mentioned in the 15th 
chapter of ist Chronicles; 3, to perish; 4, 
a prince; 5, comfort; 6, a period of time. 
The initials and finals together form what 
we dll want for Thanksgiving. 





You can’t blame a man much for being 
chicken hearted when he has been hen peck- 
ed nearly all his life. 









THE GOOD COOK. 


Celery. 
MARY F. SNIDER, 





Stewed Celery: Cut the celery into inch 
pieces, cover with boiling water, and cook 
in a covered stewpan until tender. It should 
simmer slowly until done. When cooked, 
add a pint of rich milk or cream, season to 
taste, and when boiling, thicken with a ta- 
blespoon of flour rubbed smooth in a little 


milk. Boil up once, stirring constantly, and ~ 


serve. 

Stewed Celery No 2: Cook the celery as 
directed above and drain. Heat 1% cups 
milk to boiling in a stewpan, then stir into 
it the beaten yolks of two eggs and % cup 
cream. Cook until it thickens, pour it over 
the celery and serve. A little nutmeg is nice 
to add to the seasoning. 

Celery Fritters: Mixlcupful finely chopped 
celery with 1 cup batter, drop the mixture, 
a tablespoon at a time, in boiling fat; when 
vell browned drain, sprinkle with finely 
chopped parsley and serve at once. 

Celery with Tomato Sauce: Cut the celery 
into inch pieces and cook in boiling water 
until tender. Drain in a colander. For 3 cups 
viewed celery make a sauce with a pint of 
stewed or canned tomatoes, heated to boil- 
ing and thickened with a tablespoon of flour 
rubbed smooth in a little cold water. Add 
1% cup hot cream or milk, season to taste, 
pour over the celery and serve. 

Celery Vinegar: Cut a bunch of celery 
very fine, and pour over it 1 quart hot, sea- 
soned vinegar. Cover and let it stand two 
weeks. This is very nice with oyster stew 
or with cold meats. 

Minced Celery with Egg Dressing: Scrape, 
wash and cut the celery in small bits. Rub 
the yolks of 2 hard-boiled eggs to a paste 
with 1 tablespoon salad oil, add salt and a 
little vinegar or lemon juice to mix, Pour 
over the celery and serve at once. 

Celery and Potato Hash: Chop fine 3 cups 
cold boiled potatoes and add 1 cup cooked 
celery, finely ‘cut. Put in a saucepan with 
1 small cup cream or rich milk, season to 
taste, cook until thoroughly heated, add a 
lump of butter and serve. 

Stewed Celery on Toast: Stew the celery 
as directed in preceding recipes, drain, sea- 
scn to taste, and mash to a pulp. Put a 
spoonful on a square of buttered toast, and 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


meats thus treated will be as palatable late 
in the summer as though freshly butchered. 





Sweet Cider is a very important ingre- 


dient in mince meat. It is difficult to ob- 
tain in the market after the fall months. 
Many ladies, recognizing this fact, have 
learned to bottle it for winter use, A very 
successful and simple method is to boil 
new cider half an hour, bottle and cork se- 
curely. Before putting the hot cider into 
the bottles, be sure to rinse them with hot 
water, first standing them upon a warm, 
damp dishcloth, Everyone does not know 
how to secure the corks. Take a piece of 
strong cord half a yard long, double and tie 
a simple loop. This loop does not go over 
the neck of the bottle, but should be only 
long enough to reach half way round the 
neck outside. Slip one end of the cord 
through the loop, draw the two ends up per- 
pendicular over the cork and tie firmly. The 
corks thus tied cannot fiy off.—[Percy 
Fielding, 





To Hull Corn (By Request)—To hull corn 
with saleratus: When the corn is ready to 
hull, put it into a kettle with enough cold 
water to cover it five or six inches, then 
add one-half cup soda or saleratus to each 
quart of corn and stir it well till dissolved. 
Set over a slow fire, and let it cook till the 
hulls will rub off. Then remove from the 
stove and take the corn out into a suitable 
dish, rub the hulls off, wash in several clear 
waters, so as to be sure that the taste 
of the soda is out of it, and then return 
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it to the stove with plenty of clear hot wa- 
ter and let it cook till soft, when it will be 
ready for the table. Too much stirring af- 
ter the corn begins to soften will give it a 
mussed appearance. Thus writes Aunt Har- 
riet in our issue for Aug 21, ’97. A more de- 
tailed account of how to hull corn on a 
large scale, with potash, is published by 
L. L. Trott in this journal for Feb 12, ’98. 





A Good Lemon Pie—One cup sugar and 1 


tablespoon flour rubbed together, then add 
the beaten yolks. of 2 eggs, and the grated 
rind and juice of 1 lemon, stir well, then add 
the beaten whites (beaten to a stiff froth) 
and lastly 1 cup boiling water; stir, but do 
not mix the whites too well, pour into a 
moderate-sized’ pie plate and bake without 
any upper crust. The stiff whites will rise 
to the top during baking, and when done 
make a nice frosting without the work of 
putting it on afterward. This makes a de- 
licious dessert.—[A. B. W. 


A Simple Sauce for Rice—‘‘No, I don’t 
care for rice,” said a familiar guest at a 
California table, “I’d rather have a bit of 
bread. O, but’’—he stammered, as his host- 
ess began to serve out the disdained dish 
to others—‘“‘if that’s the sauce I’ll have rice 
for the sake of it.” It was only an egg 
beaten with half a cup of sugar and fla- 
vored with vanilla; so simple, quickly made 
and nourishing it seemed well worth re- 
membering. Pass on the knowledge of it, 
for it may help some invalid who otherwise 
has no relish for a dish of rice to enjoy and 
grow strong upon it.—[M. H. Burnham. 








HERE are women everywhere who suffer almost con- 

j stantly because they cannot bring themselves to tell 
all about their ills to a physician. 

Such women can surely explain their symptoms and their 

suffering by letter to Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., for the con- 





A WOMAN 
HELPS 


fidence reposed in her has never been 
violated. Over a million women have 
been helped by her advice and medicine, 

Mrs. Pinkham in attending to her vast 
correspondence is assisted by women 








only. If you are ill, don’t delay. Her | 
WOMEN reply will cost you nothing and it will bea 


practical help as it was to Miss ELLa E. 














































pour over it a little cream sauce. This is a 
nice breakfast dish. 

Celery Ramequins: Boil 2 ounces bread in 
1 gill of milk. When smooth, add 4 table- 
spoons grated celery and two tablespoons 
butter, When heated, remove from fire, add 
the beaten yolks of 2 eggs, season to taste 
and stir in gently the stiffly whipped whites. 
Bake in a hot oven for 15 minutes. 

Celery Salad: Cut the celery in small 
pieces, season to taste, pour over olive oil 
and lemon juice, in the proportion of 2 ta- 
blespoons lemon juice to 1 of oil. They 
must be thoroughly beaten together before 
pouring om the salad. Only the most tender 
and crisp ers should be used in a salad. 





























BRENNER, East Rochester, Ohio, who says: ‘‘I shtunk from 
the ordeal of examination by our physician, yet I knew I must 
have treatment. My troubles were backache, nervous tired 
feeling, painful menstruation and 
leucorrheea. I am so grateful 
to you now that I am willing to 
have my name published to help 
Other girls to take their troubles 
toyou. Lydia E. Pinkham's Vege- 
table Compound used as you wrote 
me has made me entirely well 
and very happy. I shall bless 
you as long as I live.” 

Mrs. Pinkham receives thou- 
sands of such letters from grate- 
ful women. 

Miss NELLIE RUSSELL, of 
138 Grace St., Pittsburg, Pa., 
in a letter to Mrs. Pink- 
ham says: ‘‘ From child- 
hood I suffered from kidney 
trouble and as I grew older c 
my troubles increased hav- 
ing intense pain running 
from my waist to my womb and the 
menses were very painful. One day, 
seeing your advertisement in one of 
our papers, I wrote to you. 

‘‘When your reply came I began taking 
your Compound and followed your advice 
and am now in perfect health, and would ad- 
vise any lady rich or poor to take Lydia E. 

Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, which I can praise above all 
voninas Mie aines dean eooeg gpa oe other remedies. It is a wonderful help to women.” 


first with a heavy paper, cut just to fit, then an 
with two layers of cotton baiting tied on 


securely, and over all a stout cloth or paper tnerant relat Be malog foto ey 
to prevent the cotton being torn, it will 


keep as well as when regularly sealed, and Box Ber 156, Ragusa, Maine 
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Keeping Meat Fresh. 





[B. E. E. asks for a good recipe to keep 
meat for future family use. Perhaps this 
way, described by Clara Sensibaugh Everts 
in the May 28, ’98, issue, will answer his 
purpose. ] 

To keep fresh beef, pork or sausage, all 
summer, prepare as for the table, fry very 
lightly, pack closely in glass, stone or tin 
fruit jars, cover with hot lard, seal and 
set away. When wanted for use, open the 
jar and set where the lard will melt, then 
take out as much meat as is needed, reseal 
the jar and set away again. This is much 
better than covering with lard in open 
jars, as the meat is almost sure to get 
strong in warm weather, and always does 
after a jar is opened if not used at once, but 
when sealed it keeps indefinitely. 

When pouring on the hot lard care must 
be taken not to break glass jars or to un- 
solder tin ones, and the lard should not be 
boiling. Those who have sealed fruit with 
cotton batting and know how admirably 
it keeps, may perhaps prefer to use straight, 
open-mouthed, gallon stone jars for the 
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The New Parsonage at Southfield. 
BENJAMIN HAMMOND. 





Southfield is a hamlet beautifully sit- 
uated at the foot of the high hills whose 
tops reach some 1800 feet above tide water. 
At this place are a creamery and two whip 
shops, two churches and one public school. 
The one church is of the stiff old strong- 
backed Baptist persuasion, presided over by 
a faithful old pastor, fervent in the faith, 
who could be preacher, choir leader, organ- 
ist or sexton,-as the need of the sanctuary 
required, but as time went by the old 
preacher grew feeble in body and the old 


parsonage and burnt it to the ground. This 
was too much for the good old couple’s 
strength—they had to leave the field of their 
labors. This was only a few months ago. 
The society had gradually melted, as it 
were, away, all that was left being two ven- 
erable men. 

These two sturdy sons of the soil pro- 
ceeded to resurrect the society by electing a 
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The new parsonage is up, an ornament to 
the little hamlet, and speaks well for the 
thrifty folk. 





A Homemade Chair Seat. 
L. M. A. 





The materials required are a heavy piece 
of ticking or similar strong goods, four 
splints of wood, three- 
fourths inch wide and 
10 inches long, and any 
material preferred for 
the cushion. Corduroy 


Shaped as in the ac- 
companying diagram, 
allowing the four ex- 
tensions to fail four inches of coming to- 
gether when laced underneath the chair. 
Cut another piece of some dark, heavy ma- 
terial, the same size and shape as thé for- 
mer. After these two pieces are fitted to- 
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| The People’s Physician to whom 

Thousands write for Advice 
fs Dr. Greene, 35 W. ith St., New York City, the 
Samous and successful specialist in curing nervous 
and chronic diseases, anu discoverer of that Oreat- 
est of als cures, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. If your family physician has failed 
to cure you, why not write about your case to this 
skilful speciatist? It will cost you nothing to get 
lus advice and counsel, for he gives consultation 
absolutely free. 
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; stand-bys died off. To cap the climax of Fi i bl a t 

extinction, a fire in the hours of the morn- rf eee - Aig sear SS... 1. ney 
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ing before the break of day started in the material cut a piece BAKER’S TEAS, Ete. 


or sell 30 Ibs. for Volunteer Shot-Gur. 

10 Ibs. for Crescent Camera, Gold Ring’ 

Lace Curtains or Foot Ball; 7 Ibs. for 

Nickel Watch; 25 Ibs. for Silver Watch or Tea Set 

or Banquet Lamp; 50 Ibs. for Gold Ring or Dinner 

Set; 75lbs. up for Bicycles. Express prepaid, 
Write for Catalogue, Etc. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Ii ), Springfield, Mass. 
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We will ship a CORNISH PIANO or CORNISH ORCAN anywhere 
upon the distinct understanding that if it is not satisfactory to pur- 
chaser after 12 months’ use we will take it back. 


Could anything be more fair, anything more liberal, any- 
thing more cunclusive of our faith in these instruments? 


The Unique Cornish Pian of Selling Pianos and Organs 


has spread over the entire civilized world and has been the means of 
building up a business the vastness of which is the envy of every piano 
maker and dealer in existence. 








Over a Quarter of a 
Million Satisfied Customers 


possible to bui 





evidence of our responsibility. 





Back of that war- 
rant, 
wort 


attest the honesty of this modern method 
of piano ym It would have been im- 

d up this business unless 
the plan was backed up by the strongest 





is « business| We Warrant Our Pianos and Organs for 25 Yrs. | 





over a mil- 


lion doliars and a business experience extending over fifty years as 
makers of high-grade instruments. 


FRE 


*Our Souvenir Catalogue for 1900 is one of the most 
comprehensive musical books in the trade. It is hand- 
somely printed in colors. The frontispiece is a mas- 


terly reproduction in fac-simile of an interesting oil painting, designed 


and executed for us b 


an eminent artist, representing Sai::t Cecilia 


and the Angelic Choir. This beautiful catalogue is sent, charges 


aid, together with a novel reference book, entitled “The Heart of 
People.’ together with our latest special offer, etc. The catalogue 
describes in detail all our pianos and organs. It tells about 


The Cornish Patent Musical Attachment 


A prompt response to this advertise- | For Pianos imitate accu- ORGANS tron 6 i 





_—_ Yael | ment will secure a DISCOUNT of S10] E2¢Cly Boerly cvery 
PIANOS Fron c= on the list prices as quoted in our 1900 Known’ stringed | inetru- EASY PAYMENTS 
COMPLETE “EE! yr Catalogue on any CORNISH ORGAN | jo, Guitar, Zithe>, Man- “ : 
wigtai atin © 18) i wey or 20 on the list prices if you buy aj dolin, ete., while the famous potent Combination Mi Ititone Reed 
c 


by f 
MUSICAL ATTACHMENTS , : Acti ke the CORNISH 0 lled in tone—the 
OR NINH PIANO. power of a full orchestra being mest cuccssofully reproduced. 


CORNISH & CO., (‘So'ycars:) WASHINGTON, N. J. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE AMERICAN PIANOS AND ORGANS. § 











Send for particulars of the CORNISH 

©0-OPEKATIVE PLAN, showing how 

ou can make money work for us, ore 
RNISH PIANO or ORG FREE. 


REFE 3 
Yeur bank, oor bank, any bank. 











TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


The Vote for temporary officers for our 
Agriculturist letter club was very small, 
there being no majorities, and unless there 
is objection from the letter circle members, 
the Editor would like to choose from the 
names thus nominated for our first set of 
officers, without spending further time in 
palloting. Among the suggestions for pres- 
ident, the name of Silas Q. Croker leads, 
but he is not a circle member, unless the 
Editor is mistaken. Moceasin Bill stands 
next, but he is “on the move” for his health 
and will not be accessible enough this win- 
ter. Other names mentioned for president 
are T, C. Ross, Uncle Will and A. H. Brok- 
ing, who are not known to the voters gen- 
erally. A prominent Tabler who is also a 
circle member is Fae Simile. He is not 
known to the Editor personally, but among 
the few cirele members who are leaders at 
the Table, he seems as available a candi- 
date as any, and the Editor would nominate 
him for president. His home is in Illinois, 
a central location for the head of the club. 
Among those neminated for secretary, the 
most prominent Tabler mentioned who is 
also a letter circle member is Old-Fash- 
ioned Girl. Others mentioned are First 
John’s Wife, Evangeline, Ida M. Dunham, 
Aunt Mary, Karex, Carrie Heise. The Ed- 
itor would therefore nominate Old-Fash- 
ioned Girl. The two remaining officers, vice 
president and treasurer, are to be chosen 
from among the young folks, and the names 
which lead for the respective offices are, 
vice-president, Jack’s Twin; treasurer, Max 
of Climax. Others mentioned for vice presi- 
dent are Minnie Heusel, Linna Woodworth, 
Miss Idal, Osear P. Roberts; for treasurer, 
Agatha Frederick, Pearl Dewey, L. C. Mor- 
rison, Tanglefoot, Chatterbox of Chautau- 
qua. The four persons, therefore, who seem 
to the Editer the most available for the 
offices are as follows: President, Fac Simile; 
vice-president, Jack’s Twin; secretary, Old- 
Fashioned Girl; treasurer, Max of Climax. 
If the Tablers, young and old, prefer an- 
other ballot, en the names mentioned in the 
first balloting, the Editor will gladly an- 
nounce it. The club is theirs. 





The Evil Vay—It may be a “glimpse of 


heaven,” Silas Croker, for farmers’ wives 
in your section to visit the city. Those liv- 
ing in mine are thankful to get home after 
a visit or day’s shopping. They most al- 
ways come home with a sick headache, only 
going when necessary, and put off the evil 
day as long as possible. There may be 
pleasure in living on an electric car line, 
having opportunity to see city life, but it 
is far from a glimpse of that beautiful city 
pictured in Revelation.—[E. B. 


Happy—yYes, as a Tabler said, Thanks- 
giving is coming and what a wealth of 
memories the day brings with it! I often 
think when I look at a picture of a table 
set at full length, with grandma, grandpa, 
mother, father, brothers and sisters, and all 
the little ones gathered about it for their 
share of Thanksgiving dinner, how 
happy they must be. There are so many 
homes where for the first time will be found 
a vacant chair, and others where for years 
they have stood vacant te bring sad memo- 
ries of those who have gone before, and yet 
our loss is their gain.—[Emma I. Allen. 


Quoting from Metatasio—I do not “wholly” 
agree with Vermont Greenhorn with regard 
to “habit.” If he had said nearly all our 
traits come from habit, I might better agree 
with him, but when he includes ‘‘even vir- 
tue,” I will have to part company with him. 
When he says virtue, he can as well say 
honesty, temperance and filial love. He 
might carry it farther still (as he has bro- 
ken over from the conservative to the rash 
view of the question anyhow) and say eat- 
ing is a habit and not a necessary act to 
Sustain life. He may as well add, too, that 
drinking water from a cup and not from 
a barrel is a habit and not a merciful con- 
venience, and so on ad infinitum. I like to 
be conservative, to say the least, and I 
think there are bounds or limits to ideas or 
views expressed as well as to things more 
tangible. Of course he: is quoting from 
Metastasio, but in doing so I take it he re- 
Peats his own conclusions, and is a convert 
to that writer’s belief. I agree with him 
when he says habit can be man’s best foe 
or friend. This is often true and should be 
true. A good habit, gained probably by 


years of self-denial and struggle, is one of 
the brightest spots that flluminates a man’s 
or woman’s character. Not only this, but it 
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may~be the means of rescuing such a per- 
son from obscurity, mediocrity or even 
death, and elevating him to the highest 
pinnacle of fame. A bad habit formed and 
practiced out in our lives may as often be 
the means of our degradation, nonentity 
and complete loss of our abilities, both 
mental and physical. So habit does con- 
trol our destinies to a greater or less de- 
gree in this life, and also in the life yet to 
come. Let us strive to form good habits 
while health and opportunity yet afford us 
the privilege. Once formed they have a way 
of sticking to us that is truly pleasing to 
observe.—[Fac Simile. 


Banner Circle?—The fifth link in our 


chain of 12 links has been forged. I have 
received, read and forwarded with my own 
contribution letters from Nos 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
To say I enjoyed reading them doesn’t ex- 
press it. I am ever in search of ways and 
means to learn more of Countries, lands, 
states or localities other’ than my native 
heath. In this plan-of forming letter cir- 
cles out of our own readers I can see great 
possibilities. There is, in fact, no limit to the 
benefits that can accrue to their members 
if they will each be prompt in doing their 
part. One of our circle gave us a vivid de- 
scription of Admiral Sampson’s flagship, 
the New York, which she recently visited in 
New York harbor, others wrote of their 
surroundings, musical talent, etc. I read 
the letters as I would letters from an ac- 
tual acquaintance. There was so much 
real, sincere sentiment and friendly interest 
expressed in each one that I felt like ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘There are men and women who 
are willing to encourage others by lending 
a little of their abilities to instruct, aid and 
entertain others in like stations of life.” 
May our circle remain unbroken and in- 
terest grow and increase with its; age. Cir- 
clers, let us be prompt to organize and do 
our part as per instructions. As I said be- 
fore, I am willing to assume any duties or 
aid in any way I can to make Circle 96 the 
banner circle. What has become of our 
national letter circle and our musical circle? 
[Fac Simile (No 5), 





Clean and Pure—I am 46 years old and 


I love to read the young folks’ correspon- 
dence. Let me say to my young friends, 
keep your correspondence clean in lan- 
guagé and pure in thought. I have one son 
that will be 21 years old in 1900 and one 
daughter will be 18 the same year. Their 
mamma died in 1882 and I have been 17 
years a widower. I hope that all young 
folks have read the story in the issue of 
Oct 14, Page 382, written by Reinette Love- 
well, and I hope that the true moral of it 
will warm their hearts and moisten their 
eyes with a tear of sympathy for dear old 
papa and mamma, and that they can join 
with me in saying, God bless the writer.— 
[Uncle Frank. 


Letter Circles—In reply to Miss S. E. M. 
and others, applications for membership in , 
our letter circles may be made to the 
Young Folks’ Editor. The admission is 
10c. The applicant is requested to give his 
or her age, that we may put the name in 
an appropriate circle. 











bb tates can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will 
last till some accident hap- 


pens to it. 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 
“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 

Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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NEW LIFE AND HOPE 


Are Found in a New Botanical Dis- 
covery—The Wonderful Kava- 
Kava Shrub. 


_- 


Sufferers from Disorders of the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
Gravel, Pain in the Back, Dropsy, 
etc., will upon Request be 
Mailed 


A LARGE TRIAL CASE FREE. 


Rev. A. C. Darling, Minister of the Gospel, under date 
of May 20th, writes from his home at North Constantia, 
Oswego county, New York: 

I have been troubled with Kidney and kindred diseases 
for sixteen years, and tried all I could get without relief. 
Two and a balf years aro I was taken with a severe 
attack of La Grippe, which turned to pneumonia At 
that time my Liver, Kidneys, Heart and Urinary Organs 
all combined in what to me seemed their Jast attack. My 

onfidence in man and medicine had gone. My hope® 








had vanished, and all that was left me was a dreary life 
avd certain death. At last I heard of Alkavis, and asa 
last resort I commenced taking it. At that time I was 
using the vesselas often as sixteen times in one night 
without sleep or rest. In a short time to my astonish. 
ment, I could sleep all night as soundly as a baby, which 
I bad not done in sixteen years before. What I know it 
has done for me I firmly believe it will do for all who 
will give Alkavis a fair trial. I most gladly recommend 
Alkavis to all. Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) A. C. DARLING. 

The venerable Mr. Joseph W. Whitten, of Woifboro, 
N4H., at eighty-five years of age, also testifies to the 
powers of Alkavis in curing severe Kidney and Bladder 
Disorders, Dropsy and Rheumatism. Hundreds of others 
give similar testimony. Many ladies also join in testify- 
ing to the wonderful curative powers of Alkavis in Kid- 
ney and allied diseases, and other troublesome afflictions 
peculiar to womanhood, which cannot with propriety be 
described here. 

That \ou may judge of the value of this Great Discove 
ery for yourself, we willsend you one Large Case by mail 
Free, only asking that when cu’ed yourself you will 
recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific Cure and 
can not fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure Company, 
No. 541 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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3 Cents Each for Names 


Mention this paper, send 10 ets ane A. names of five 
neighbors who raise poultry, an | send you our 
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ets 3 e copy free. 
INLAND Sa JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
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LINEN DOILY WITH CROCHET BORDER 


BUSY FINGERS. 


Linen Doily with Crochet Border. 
JULIA C. EVERITT. 





Materials required: A round piece of 
linen five inches across, half a spool of 
crochet cotten No 50, and a fine steel hook. 
Hem the linen and crochet over the hem. 

Ist row—Ch five, * thread over hook 
twice, hook through first st over hem, catch 
thread and draw through, catch thread and 
draw through once, leaving two loops on 
hook. Repeat from * once, catch thread 
and draw through the remaining four loops 
at ence. Repeat this round center with a 
ch of five between each point, 

2d row—Knot stitch round center, catch- 
ing under ch of five of last row. 

3d row—Make knot stitch through row. 

4th row—Make seven 1 t c in first knot of 
last row, * ch five, fasten in same knot, 
seven 1 t c in next knot, repeat from * 
threugh row. 

-5th row—Make knot stitch through row, 
fasten in the top of each shell of last row. 

6th row—Same as 3d. 

7th row—Same as 4th. 


Point Edging. 
MAY MYRTLB COOK, 


Chain fifteen. 

ist row—D c in tenth st, six t c in thir- 
teenth st, d c in last st of chain. 

2d row—S c in top of each of first four 
of the t c, ch five, d c in third of ten chain. 

3d row—Ch five, dc in center of loop, shell 
of six t c in first s c, turn and repeat from 
row two. 

All the rest of the lace must be made by 
rows two and three. This is quickly and 
easily done, and makes a dainty trimming 
fer baby garments or ruffles. One spool of 
linen will make about five yards of this 
edging. 











Two Pretty Bed Covers. 
ELIZABETH FULLER. 





A description of two very pretty bed cov- 
ers recently seen may contain some sug- 
gestions for housewives intending to dress 
up their beds dafmtily and economically. 
The first one was in a north room where 
no sunlight ever entered, so yellow was 
chosen to predominate. Fine, wide dress 
crgarndie with sprays of yellow roses con- 
stituted this cover. The flowers were neat- 
ly matched in the two widths and the sel- 
vedge edges sewed together the same as a 
sheet. Around the feur sides was a flounce 
made frem strips cut 12 inches wide, and 
the spread was long enough to reach near- 
ly to the fleer on each side of the bed (the 
longest way was across the bed). For the 
pillow cover, a piece ef organdie as long as 
the width of the bed was edged with a four- 
inch ruffle, and fastened straight across the 
headboard abeve the pillows. 

The other bed was in a sunny room, so 
organdie with light green leaves was 
chosen, The bedspread was made the 
same as the one described first, 
but the pillow cover was a piece of 
organdie three yards long and ruffled all 
around the four sides. A large white ring 
suspended from the top of the headboard 
with light green ribbon to match the leaves 





in the organdie, caught up the strip in the 
center, and the ends draped down grace- 
fully over the pillows. No cheaper nor pret- 
tier material can be chosen for bed use 
than organdie, especially when dainty laun- 
dering is of prime importance. 


a 


A Door Roll for Cold Weather. 
COUSIN EDITH. 





The Maine state “flower” can be artis- 
tically employed on a very useful object as 
follows: In many farmhouses the doorsills 
are partly worn, which causes great annoy- 
ance in cold weather. The following will be 
found a great protection in winter against 
cold feet or to a child on the floor. 

Take a strip of ticking about a yard long 
(more or less, according to the width of 








your door) and 20 inches wide. Also cut 
two circles of the same material about 6% 
inches across. Sew the long strip to form 
a cylinder, leaving a small opening in the 
middle of the seam to put in the filling. Fit 
the circles in at the ends and fill the tick 
with pine needles. Close the opening and 
cover the roll with gray flanne!. The out- 
side may be cut the same as the tick, or 
cut longer and tied at the ends, leaving a 
frill to lift it by like the illustration. The 
pine needles are worked with green worsted. 


Best Brown Bread—One cup Indian meal, 


1 cup rye meal, 1 cup pastry four, 4 cup 
molasses, pinch of salt, 1 even teaspoon 
soda, lukewarm water to mix thin batter, 
put in tin cans and pake in moderate oven 
one hour, cut round the little loaves and 
see how quickly they will come out of the 
tins. The boys say the bread tastes better 
because’ it looks so good.—[Mrs A. B. Shep- 
ardson. 





Hair dye deceives people who use it into 
thinking they are deceiving other people. 





Miss Frankie Hathaway, of léth 
St., Holland, Mich., says: ‘I am 21 
— re old, at i6 1 was pale and weak. 

y the time I was nineteen years 
old I was so weak I could not walk 
across the floor. I was terribly 
emaciated and my skin had lost 
all color. The doctor pronounced 
the disease anwmia. Being advised 
to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People, I bought a box, and 
before | had taken ali of the pills 
found that they were doing me 

ood. Appetite increased and the 
ealthy color began to show in my 
cheeks and lips. I continued to 
use the pills Until I found myself 
ogee ed cured. Since then | 
ave had no return of my old 
trouble. I knowthat Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People saved 
my life and 1 believe that no other 
medicine could have done it.”— 
From Ottawa Times, Holland, Mich. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis for Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At all druggists, 
or direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine 
Co., Schenectady, N.Y., 60 cents per box, 
6 boxes $2.60. 








Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards. 

German Accordeons, $1.73 and up- 
wards. 

Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of ‘Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest aad largest Music House in the world. 








NEW CURE 


RW a | 





THAT NEVER FAILS 


ou suffer from — yh , Fits, Spasms, Spells, 
Funie ng Sickness, St. Vit lo tenes, &c., have chil- 
dren, relatives, Rionte: or neighbors that do so, ot 
know people that are afflicted, my New Treatment 
will immediately relieve and PERMANENTLY 
CURE them, and all you are asked to do is to ous 
for a FREE Bottle and t it Gent i in DRED tho 
age and express peepee. 
sands where everyth ng wt, eine My 
Illustrated Boo Explained,’ FRE : 
mail. When ge please give —. AGE cm 
express and ce address. correspo! 
e.ace professionally confidential. 


W. H. MAY, M. D. 
MAY LABORATORY, 94 Pine St.,New York City 





5 YDS. SILK 10c, 2smeas pm suri 


Postpaid Superior Silk Co.Box 127 Bloomfield,N-J 
That fit and cure Ruptures. 
TRUSSE Write J. M. Kenyon, Owego, N.Y, 


eee es 


If you are outof employment, t 
or employed at unsatisfactory ~ 
wages, write us immediately. * 
We can give you something to %@ 


$30 that will make you $50 a month without @ 


yea trouble. You can & 
work right rome, or @ 
your own home, or % 
wish. Aw 


® iravelif you 
@ Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker. @ 


Sou will be surprised how FE 
@easily you can make the 
®Wabove sum.~- Hundreds are 


® making double that. Possi- 
bly youcan doittoo. Send nameand _rbe 
gre Please investigate. Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


VSTSTSITFTITISITSIFITFTFTIFSIIGIM? 
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of events at home and abroad likely to af- 
fect values, anything and everything that is 
influencing or that is likely to increase or 
decrease the value of what the farmer has to 
buy or sell—such information will continue 
to be given by American Agriculturist 
promptly, clearly and fully. 

No government, much less any periodical, 
even attempts to do for the farmers what is 
accomplished for them by our Commercial 
Agriculture department. 


It covers the commercial aspects, not 


only of the great staples—corn, wheat 
and oats, cotton, cattle, sheep, hogs 
and horses—but also other staple crops 


and specialties, such as all green, dried and 
deciduous fruits, large and small fruit down 
to cranberries, tobacco, hops, peppermint, 
castor beans, etc, the various fiber crops and 
wool, onions, potatoes, cabbage, squash, and 
all other vegetables, flax seed and broom 
corn, and other seeds; the ‘hay crop iin all 
its ramifications, the canning industry, prices, 
imports and exports. The commercial as- 
pects of our great dairying and live stock in- 
terests, and indeed of every phase of agri- 
culture, are also treated with equal timeli- 
ness and accuracy. Our work in the milk 
producers’ behalf adds many dollars to their 
income and is ufiversally appreciated. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 

There are many things you wish you un- 
derstood, but they require hours of reading 
and study to get at the point. Our Story of 
the News will deal with large issues briefly 
and impartially, selecting just those things 
which are hard to get at; “rounding up” na- 
tional and international discussions so that 
the reader can see the drift of events; de- 
scribing the undercurrents, so to speak,—the 
great movements which are not to be rec- 
ognized in newspaper headlines. A clearer, 
fairer notion of what is really going on. in 
the world, with the least expenditure of time 
to acquire it, is the object of this depart- 
ment. 


THE FAMILY FEATURES 


as a whole will be better than ever. The 
following is a glimpse into what-is in store 
for our Mothers and Daughters, Fathers and 
Sons, Boys and.Girls. Each and all of thein 
now feel that American Agriculturist is a real 
and close friend. 


HOW WOMEN EARN MONEY 


Many ways from actual experience have 
keen given in our columns the past year and 
meny more will be given the coming year, 
being records of new and suggestive achieve- 
ments of the brightest women and _ girls 
throughout the rural districts of the United 
States. No cheap theory—what women hive 
actually done. 


POEMS WORTH KEEPING 

Will -Templer, Ethelwyn Wetherald, Min- 
nie L. Upton, Farmer Croflut, Jennie 1. T. 
Dowe, James Buckham, “Waldo,” Imma C. 
Dowd, Adelbert “F. Caldwell, Frank H. 
Sweet. Our readers’ scrap books abound in 
the choice and invigérating verse of these 
and other of our poets, 
poems from their and other pens are in store. 


And all this for:One(Dollar a Year. 


Jack *”’ delighted people of all ages fast winter. 
entitled «<A Primary Teacher.”’ 


Some extra good | 








PROSPECTUS 


[27] 


For the Whole Family... 


A NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAPTAIN JACK.” 


THE GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
so delightfully described the past year are 
only the beginning of. a series, which during 
1900 will surpass those already offered. They 
will be fully illustrated and will meet the 
wants of readers of all ages. 


JOLLY TIMES FOR .OUR YOUNG FOLES 

Our young folks will have the best year 
yet around that bright Table of theirs. The 
Young Folks’ Editor is going to take par- 
ticular pains that the little tots shall have 
a share in the goings-on, with plenty of pic- 
tures and stories and verses, as well as a 
voice in the Talk. 

NATURE STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLES 

These beautifully written and illustrated 
little tales of animal and plant life, already 
begun in our columns, will continue at ap- 
propriate intervals through the year, to in- 
struct while they entertain. The children 
won't be the only persons to enjoy and profit 
by them. 

BEAUTIFUL FANCY WORE 

The “Busy Fingers’ Editor has a big 
drawer packed full of lovely new patterns 
for different kinds of needles, which will be 
described and illustrated from week to week. 
As a fancy wotk periodical ,alone this will 
be worth ‘the subscription price. 


OUR COOKERY EXPERIMENT STATION 
which is situated all over the United ‘States, 
from Maine.to Texas, is. making new .discov- 
eries day by day, which will make the read- 
er’s mouth water if the housewife keeps close 
track of.our ‘‘Good Cook” column. 


OUR THOUSAND LETTER CIRCLE MEMBERS 

To supply the demand for a larger horizon 
for our readers, for wider acquaintance and 
interests, our Letter Circle system has been 
established, in which for loc any reader may 
become a member of a circle of a dozen peo- 
ple in the different parts of the country for 
purposes of private correspondence. There 
are some 1200 members now and the num- 
ber is constantly growing. Many of these 
Letter Circles are doing a grand work. A 
person may join as many as he or she pleases 
at a cost of 10 cents each. A national fed- 
eration of our Letter Circles is now being 
formed, for perfecting methods of corre- 
spondence and drawing closer the social 
bonds between our readers. The Letter Cir- 
cles are for all ages, beginning with those 
who have just learned to write. During 1900 
it is proposed to gradually. extend the circles 
to include members in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, the Philippines and in other coun- 
tries if possible. 

**HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH DELICATE”’ 

Breezy, bright papers by Miss Ethelwyn 
Wetherald and others, who write from the 
standpoint of people who have to take the 
best of care of themselves in order to keep 
well, and are as jolly as if they didn’t. The 
reader almost envies them. These are very 
helpful articles, of particular value to 
women. 

SCENES FROM REAL LIFE 

The incomparable photographs by Clifton 
Johnson (illustrator of Ian -Maclaren’s sto- 
ries and other books), the Misses Allen and 
other celebrated camera artists will be an 
extra-fine feature of the coming volume. 





American Agriculturist readers fave been calling fer another story by Wili Templer, whose «Captain 
The new .one is a love story of .absorbing iaterest 
It -has all the life and ««go”’ of Will Templer’s tales and poems. «A 
Primary Teacher ”’ will begin in December and continue thraugh the early winter months. 


Special subjects also -will be illustrated by_ 
artists.chosen for the purpose, making a pic- 
torial series of rare beauty and interest. 


LIVELY SHORT STORIES 

Among the brightest story-writers who 
contribute to our columns, and will be rep- 
resented in the year to.come, are Isabel Gor- 
don Curtis, a favorite.contributor to St Nich- 
olas; Florence McCallen, author of “Zou,” 
“Without a Man,” and other:tales; Jennie E. 
T. Dowe, who writes for Harper’s and the 
Century; Annie Hamilton Donnell, .an old 
favorite of our readers and those of the 
Youth’s Companion; Stanley Edwafds John- 
son, a well-known magazine writer; Adelaide 


Ristori Pender, a noted story writer; 
“Waldo,” Mariana M. Tallman, Eliza E. 
Cartwright, Rosa G. Abbott (translator), 


Reinette Lovewell and others. 


TALES TO TABLERS 

The issues discussed by the spirited writers 
around our “Table” will be referred now and 
then to distinguished people whose «special 
knowledge and opinions will be esteemed and 
whose “Talks” should prove of value, and 
will at least stimulate interest. 

LIGHT ON HOUSEHOLD PROBLEMS 


The women in every -household where 
American -Agriculturist is taken ‘have the 
right toask us for help in solving any of their 
troubles. All such questions will be referred 
to intelligent mothers or housewives who 
have solved such problems in their own ex- 
perience, and who will tell how they did it. 
This will be far more helpful and interesting 
than most of the. theoretical articles printed 
in other journals—sometimes written by 
well known women. The impractical or ° 
costly suggestions of many famous writers 
are too often dreadfully disappointing to our 
women folks. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

in American Agriculturist the past five years 
have exceeded in number and quality the 
similar feature of nearly all .its contempo- 
raries put together. During this one year 
over 1000 illustrations will have appeared, 
each one drawn or engraved exclusively for 
us from an original subject, sketch or photo- 
graph. For 1900, the pictures in American 
Agriculturist will be even: better—never used 
to “fill up,” nor simply for the sake of a pic- 
ture, but employed wherever they can make 
the text more useful Owinstructive. We have 
some new departures and original ideas in 
this direction that will surely delight all. 


IN SIZE 


American Agriculturist also excels. Its sub- 
scription price is based on 16 pages weekly, 
such as most of the agricultural press fur- 
nish, but no issue has been less than 24 pages, 
many are 28, 32 or 36 pages. The year’s 
issues will make 1496 pages and over 1009 
illustrations. Less than one-third the space 
is taken by advertisements, as against -ene- 
half or more in other journals. The two 
half yearly volumes are together as big as 
Webster’s Unabridged. al 


THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


are the cream of the agricultural and family, 
trade, each one reliable, and comprise a feas 
ture of the greatest value to every reader. 


Special Terms to Agents and Clab Raisers. 


Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Jafayatte Place, New York: 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Atways In the Lead and Now Better Than Ever.” 


THE UNITED STATES 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


HE Improved United States Cream Separators have 
been proven by tests repeated from year to year, 
at all Agricultural Experiment Stations in- the 

last four or five years, to be superior to all other Cream 
Separators, many tests of the skim milk showing only .01 
or .02, and are now still further improved and greatly in- 
creased in capacity for 


1900 OR THE NEW CENTURY. 


All experienced Cream Separator operators concede that 
the United States is unapproached in thoroughness of * 
separation and perfection of manufacture. All gears are 
enclosed; Bowl Spindle covered with brass shield ; have 
ball bearings. The most cost is put into their manufacture, 
and they are therefore better and will wear longer, yet are 
sold for less than others considering capacity and close 
skimming—are therefore the cheapest, because the best. 


Examine “New Century” Prices and Capacities. 












— 











No. 9. Low Frame. ‘Capacity 150 to 175 lbs., 00 
No. 8. sed os se 225 to 250 “* .00 
No. 7. High aa “ 275 to 300 ‘** $85.00 
Ho.6. * as a 350 to 400 ‘* $100.00 
No. 5. ad “ a 450 to 500 ‘* $125.00 
No. 344; “ “ 650 to 700 *“ $165.00 





Don’t be inveigled into purchasing a Cream Separator 
until you have first sent for the ‘“New Century ” Catalogue 
of the United States, which will be mailed you free. 


_ Agents wanted in all towns not at present canvassed 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 




































This is an age of education, No other nation on the 
The Readers face @f the glche is co 'fatellignal as cum, sad 
intelligence makes a nation prosperous and 


We have— happy. Education gives a young man the best 
chance in life, ‘The easiest and cheapest way to 
We hold ! educate yourself and your children, irrespective of 


the schools and colleges, is by having the best 
current reading in your house, 


THE GREATEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER IS 


Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 


It tells the story of contemporaneous events and illustrates it with the most 
artistic pictures. He who reads it every week learns to recognize the counte- 
nances of the noblest men and women in public and 
in private life; the appearance of the world’s most 
famous places, and the scenes of the greatest historic 
interest. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY is a paper to keep on the 
library table, and to read and reread, and to file away 
for useful reference. It is read by more families of 
culture and refinement among the masses than any 
other paper of its class in the world, It is the greatest, 
best, most attractive and cheapest of all American 
educators. 


It is for sale everywhere—on the stands, in the 
bookstores, on all trains, at 10 cents per copy. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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GOING TO FEED CATTLE 


or nogs or both this season? There is no 
Se ene oy 
ro or ie 
5 
sve: | WE CAN’T USE | 
ADVANCE cheaper. Write for ie? 018 and special disconnts, se Bo the coned uae 
PENCE C0., Street, Peoris, i. PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 



































? to ship you th 
iP with all others. If it don’t do more 
and better work and isn’t the best made mill and the 


bargain you ever saw return itat our expense. ty 1 









experiment, DERS 7 pecans 66 years’ experience. 

Yo. 2 Ball Be has 25 in. burrs; 
SWEEP GRINDERS 5°) 8, 36 in. burrs. Geared mill of new pat- 
tern; bal) bearing, a inder. Price $14.50 and up. 


rapid gr 
CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS 53 sizes and combinations for hand 
Ls ANI POwer ; largest cuts ton in 5min. 
1h : with governor, $58; 92-h $77; 3-h $103, 
2-b Sw’p $24.90 ; 4-h $34.75 ; 6-h $36.95 ; 8-h951.95 
full line Feed Cookers, Bobs, Cutters, Blanketa 
obes, Harness, Send for FREE fal! catalog giving latest prices, 


Marvin Smith Co., 55 N. Jefferson St. D-12, Chicago, Ill. 








Ly BRAND NEW 
TINNED STEEL 2:7 
ers ROOFING “37 






$2.00 per Square of 10x10 
feet, or 100 Square Feet. 


CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL KINDS 
OF MERCAANDISE AND MATERIAL BouGnT ar TOOLS 
You SACRE FS'RECEIVERS' AND TRUSTEES SALES. YOU 


ED Write for Free Catalogue No. 25 | NEED 


Our Prices Are be of Others. 
CHICAGO MOUSE WRECKING CO., 
WEST 357". & IRON STS... 
CHICAGO. 


























TWIGE GROUND 


&Tain because of the gradual reduction, makes 
the best feed and family meal. 


i QUAKER CITY “Uihy* 


grind corn and cob and all small grains 
single or mixed at one operation. Makes oat 
meal and Graham. Guaranteed and sold on 
trial. 3ist annual catalogue B- FREE. 
: A. W. Straub & Co., 3737 Filbert St., 
a Phila., Pa. The A. W. Straub Co. Canal 
&Randolph Sts, Chicago. Also West’n, 

for Smalley Powers, shellers, cutters,&¢ 





LUMBER 


; 

] 

] 

> at ONE-HALF PRICE 
7 WE BOUGHT - 
The Omaha Exposition 


7 

» and have 12,000,000 feet for sale. 

) em=Send us your bill for our estimatece= 
) Write for free Illustrated Catalogue No. 25 on general 
, merchandise from Sheriffs and Receivers Sales. Address 
J 


Chicago House Wrecking Co..5'3'G282: nes: 











Made 
in three 
sizes. 









ICE 
CUTTING 


made easy with our 
Double Row Steel Ice 
Plow. Outs faster, easier 
and with less labor than any 
low made. Cuts any size and depth. 
for itself inlessthan 2 days. Marks and cuts the 
field at the same time. Send for catalogue and prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 222 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











? 
‘ FE TAA cK LOCK? 


th 8 where you put it, on 
| kind oF wire— steel or 
soft, la or small, that’s why 
CHANDLEE FENCE 3s = 
perior to others. Anybody can build 
yy it, and it's rigid, | streney safe a 
handsome. Agen e money sell- 

| cverguhene balding i 
re and w exclusive tere 

AGENTS ore us to-day for terms, catalogue, &c. 
FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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F 5 N C E ! at 
MADE. Bull- 
strong. Chicken- 


tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. 4. 
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To ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OO 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL, 








